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LAST CALL for the 
National Ram Sale 


Union Stock Yards, Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION September 11 and 12 
PROGRAM 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tuesday, September !|1, 9:30 A.M.: Rambouillets 
Wednesday, September 12, 9:30 A.M.: Suffolks, 
Hampshires and Other Breeds 


Official Organ of the 
NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING Auctioneers: A. W. Thompson (above), S$. W. McClure, 
d E. O. Walt 
CORPORATION _ . a y 


Boston, Mass. 


Official Organ of the 














THAT QUESTION IS "RIGHT DOWN OUR ALLEY" FOR THERE IS PROBABLY NO RAIL- 
ROAD FREIGHT SERVICE IN THE WORLD WHICH COMPARES WITH THAT OFFERED BY 
SEVERAL LINES OUT OF THE DENVER MARKET. !T REALLY GIVES YOUR LIVESTOCK A 
PASSENGER TRAIN RIDE AT A FREIGHT TRAIN RATE — AND NOT EVERY PASSENGER 
TRAIN CAN KEEP UP WITH THE LIVESTOCK SCHEDULES OUT OF DENVER. A MISSOUR! 
RIVER MARKET IS REACHED IN 12 TO 14 HOURS—CHICAGO IN 31 TO 33 HOURS. 


IT IS AS IMPORTANT TO PRODUCERS TO HAVE FAST RAILROAD SERVICE OUT OF THE 
POINTS AT WHICH THEY MARKET AS INTO THOSE POINTS, FOR, ON THAT DEPENDS 
THE WILLINGNESS OF PURCHASERS TO BUY AND THE PRICES THEY WILL PAY. PRO- 
DUCERS-ALSO WANT GOOD SERVICE OUT IN THE EVENT THEY DO NOT WISH TO 
ACCEPT BIDS OFFERED. WHETHER YOU SELL AT DENVER AND DO NOT USE THIS 
SERVICE, OR DO NOT SELL AND DO USE IT, IT IS OF VALUE TO YOU AT DENVER. 
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“HERE'S YOUR BACON, JIMMIE. 
IT'LL MAKE YOU BIG AND 
STRONG LIKE DADDY.” 


INCREASING THE PUBLIC APPRECIATION OF MEAT 


@ The packer cannot control the price of meat and livestock. His influence 


on price is only indirect... .Qne way that Armour and Company is trying to 
increase livestock prices is by trying to increase the public’s demand for meat. 
... The use of meat as a protective element in reducing diets, its value as a 
source of energy and strength, its desirability in the diets of children, its 
value as a source of minerals for building bone and teeth, its vitamin 
content—these are just a few of the things that Armour in its advertising 
and sales effort is constantly pointing out to the public. . .. By providing the 
widest possible market and by stimulating public demand for meat, Armour’s 


influence on livestock prices is definitely in the interest of the Producer. 


7764. 


yw ARMOUR 48> COMPANY Sd 
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Marketing Wool Direct To Mills Through The 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is a 


Sound Practice, Because:— 





1—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests to 


serve other than those of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 


United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National justifies the main- 
tenance of a selling organization composed of men of high standing 
in the Wool Trade. 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN 
WOOL FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 


5—The National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 


growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 


6—The National has established a reputation second to none for fair 


dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 


when the manufacturers can operate on a profitable basis. For this 





reason the National has always used its best efforts to prevent unwar- 


ranted price fluctuation so destructive to business stability. 





8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 


through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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To the Wool Growers 
of the United States 








We fully appreciate the responsibility of marketing the substantial 
amount of wool we have received, and wish to express our appreciation 


for the growers’ support. 


Wool values have not been maintained on the basis we at first 
expected, due largely to the very complicated foreign situation, which 
has reduced wool values abroad, but which no one could foresee. Every- 


thing is being done, however, to maintain values on a proper relative 








basis with foreign wools, and there is no intention whatever on the part 
of those who are attempting to stabilize this market to allow any further 
reduction in prices here unless forced to by foreign competition, which 


today seems most unlikely. 


While the market has been extremely dull for some time, there are 








a great many factors on the horizon that could materially improve this 
situation, and we have no doubt but that all the available wool will be 
needed. If growers will continue to work with us, and exercise the 
necessary amount of patience, we feel sure they will be satisfied with 


our efforts. 


The cheap wool that is being offered from the West today is one 


factor that is very upsetting to this market, and it would be far better 
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for the whole industry if these Western wools that are being offered from 


there were shipped to us so they could not undermine the prices that 


have been established here. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


A relapse is always more trying than the original 
attack. The sheep business made real improvement in 
1933 but fell back this summer. It is again on the up- 

grade, though slowly. The public’s require- 
Ram __ ments of woolen goods are accumulating and 
Prices will be in the market later, if not soon. Sheep 

statistics, like those for hogs and cattle, are 
in producers’ favor. Statistics don’t always make the 
immediate market, but the market can’t be right if the 
statistics are wrong. 


Good quality rams are a first essential in equip- 
ment and readiness for either good or bad times. The 
sheep outfits that are today riding the best are those 
that have been regular users of high quality rams. Credit 
agency managers who check their borrowers’ budgets 
must, of course, demand economy, but low quality 
rams do not spell economy. They are the most expen- 
sive kind. 

A good price does not of itself guarantee good 
quality, though a low price usually means inferiority. 
Good rams should, of course, be bought as reasonably 


as possible, but they have to be good ones to keep the 
ewe bands to a profitable standard. Good judgment in 
selection, and readiness to pay a fair price—nothing 
less is good business. 


On this page of our August issue we said that re- 
tailers should not always be censured for failure to lower 
their selling prices during a temporary drop in the cost 

of carcasses and price of live lambs. Some 
Lamb comment has been made on that state- 
Retailing ment and the opinion expressed that re- 
cent low lamb markets were in some part 
due to lighter demand caused by high retail prices. The 
course of prices during the July decline on live lambs 
and through the small improvement late in August is 
interesting. 

At the end of June the live lamb market at Chicago 
was On a 9-cent basis. Carcasses were quoted in New 
York at 18.4 cents. Retailers in that city were charging 
26 cents for lamb legs and 37 cents for the chops. 

At the end of July Chicago lambs were below 7 
cents. Good carcasses at New York were down to 14.5 
cents. Lamb legs at retail were down to 24 cents and 
rib chops to 34 cents. 

Then on August 18, Chicago lambs were a little 
above 7 cents. New York carcasses were up to 16.9 
cents and retail legs were quoted at 23 cents and rib 
chops at 33 cents. In this instance the retailers appar- 
ently took a drop in selling prices along with a rise in 


cost of carcasses. All of which suggests some of the 
difficulties to be met if the retailer attempts always to 
charge consumers on the basis of what he pays the 
packer. 

The August advance in carcass prices was cor- 
respondingly greater than that in lambs, which may be 
accounted for in part by the mark down in wool and 
pelt values. It is difficult to say whether 7-cent lambs 
are in line with 23 cents for lamb legs in New York. In 
August, 1929, leg of lamb was 28 cents in New York. 

With pork chops having gone to 27 cents com- 
pared to 43 cents in 1929, the present question is upon 
what is a fair retail price. Also, whether 7 cents for 
fat lambs is the producer’s fair share of the consumer’s 
present 35 cents for rib chops. It looks as though the 
consumer must pay more if the producer is to go on. 


A general strike of all workers in textile plants 
seems certain. The issues are not clearly shown in news- 
paper reports, though relations between unions and em- 

ployers seem to be one of the difficulties. 
Textile Unions representing employees of cotton 
Strikes mills are most active in the movement, but 

their national officers are determined to in- 
volve wool manufacturers along with all other branches 
of the textile industry. 

The wool manufacturing industry is running at 
a very low rate, and closing down would not affect the 
wool market nearly so seriously as at a time when goods 
are being turned out in volume. In fact, the antjcipa- 
tion of labor troubles has been a factor contributing to 
the reluctance of the mill operators to take on supplies 
of material. If the labor side of the situation can soon 


be adjusted, it will aid in clearing the way for real ac- 
tivity in production of woolen cloths. 


There is an increasing amount of newspaper talk 
about a plan of the railroads to launch a concerted 
move for higher freight rates. The argu- 
Freight ment apparéntly will be that present rates 
Rates do not return enough net earnings above 
fixed charges, bond interest and dividends 

upon issued stock. 


Not long ago it seemed that Washington might 
have the courage to move toward reductions of capital 


_issues when necessary to accord with fair value and what 


producers of freight tonnage can be expected to pay 
for transportation service. But we hear no more of 
such action. 

Early in 1933 a combination of shipper interests 
asked for a general reduction in freight rates. Three 








members of the Interstate Commerce Commission who 
listened to the testimony from both sides approved a 
reduction, but were outvoted by the other members 
who, it must be presumed, studied the record of the 


testimony. 


If the carriers do make the effort that is looked 
for, it probably will be a strategic plan to protect their 
present outstanding issues of stock and let investors in 
railroads completely escape the effects of the depression. 
The surest way to bring final loss to such investors 
would be to hike up the freight rates and thereby fur- 
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valuations. 


ther diminish the volume of business, inviting bank- 
ruptcy instead of fair and voluntary revisions of re- 


An adroit petition has been filed, asking for auth- 


ority to require all shippers of feeder stock taking the 


ciation. 


85 per cent of the fat livestock rate to pay the full 
‘rate and to be eligible for a refund only in case the stock 
is reshipped by rail when ready for market. This petition 
is being opposed by the National Wool Growers Asso- 








Forest Ranges Overstocked 


. A. Silcox, chief of the U. S. For- 

est Service, who recently has been 
studying conditions in the western 
forests, considers that numbers of 
livestock should be reduced. 

Stockmen and state officials of 
Utah urged Mr. Silcox to permit 
drouth-stricken cattle to enter the 
Kaibab Forest in northern Arizona, 
which is now used almost exclusively 
for deer. After considering the 
matter and advising with local offi- 
cials, Mr. Silcox declined to grant 
the request. In this statement, 
which was not confined to Arizona 
forests, the Forester said: ‘There 
are simply too many animals for the 
available range and the sooner stock- 
men face the fact the better off they 
will be. As far as natural resources 
go, the West has been living off its 
fat for 50 years. Now is the time 
to let the range come back.” 

The last report of the Forest 
Service covered the calendar year 
1932. On the subject of grazing 
the report, in part, said: 

The demand for summer range continues 
to be far greater than the national forests 
can supply. Many complaints were received 
from disappointed applicants for the grazing 
privilege. That the demand will increase as 
ranges improve on the national forests and 
decline on outside areas is, of course, to be 
expected. It is also to be expected that fully 
qualified applicants, or those who own and 
live on ranch property of a similar character 
to that owned by present permittees will 
be dissatisfied under a combination of policy 
and conditions which excludes occupancy 
privileges. 

While the Forest Service fully appreciates 
the situation of these applicants and seeks 


to make places for them wherever this can 
be done under the established policies, it 


holds that a distribution of the privilege 
which will accord as nearly as possible with 
the economic requirements of the business of 
livestock production will in the long run 


_ best serve community welfare. The effects 


of protracted and unusual drouth have been 
manifested in reduced production of forage 
and overgrazing on certain areas, making it 
impossible to use much of the leeway or- 
dinarily gained in connection with transfers 
of stock ownership and in other ways as a 
means of admitting new owners or allowing 
increases to small owners. Unless the opera- 
tions of present users are to be greatly. cur- 
tailed, with an attendant decline in the pro- 
ductivity of ranches dependent upon forest 
use, extending the distribution of grazing 
privileges will depend either upon building 
up increased carrying power through skill- 
ful range management or upon making room 
for new applicants in one way or another 
under the established procedure of the pres- 
ent regulations, 


Ten Year Permits 


In some localities changes in economic 
conditions may have occurred during the 





CALENDAR 
RAM SALES 
National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
September | 1-12 
Klamath Falls, Oregon—September 18 
Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper—September 
20-21 
CONVENTIONS 
Wyoming Wool Growers, Casper—Septem- 
ber 18-19 
California Wool Growers, San Francisco— 
November 15-16 
American National Live Stock Assn., Rapid 
City, S. D—January 9-11, 1935 
LIVESTOCK SHOWS 
Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon—October 6-13 
American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo.—October 20-27 
Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, Nebr. 
—October 28-November 3 
Kansas National Live Stock Show, Wichita, 
Kans.—November 12-16 
Great Western Live Stock Show, Los An- 
geles—November 17-22 
International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago 
—December !-8 











past few years which will call for some ad- 
justments at the close of the present term. 
permit period. This situation is being studied 
in order to meet the needs, so far as they 
can be foreseen for the next period. 

With the exception of certain areas where 
the extent of reductions in numbers of stock 
is uncertain, it is expected that the number 
under term permits for the next 10-year 
period will be approximately the same as is 
shown in table 11. 


LivEstockK ALLOWED UNDER TERM OF 10- 
YEAR PERMITS ON THE WESTERN NATIONAL 
ForEsts, CALENDAR YEAR 1932 


TABLE 11 








Number of Stock Under 
Term Permits 


Cattle and 
Horses 
58,445 

168,572 

149,601 

270,746 


Per Cent of Total 


tl 
Sheep and a — 


Goats Horses} Goats 

262,584 36 

667,278 47 

298,129 61 
2,262,152 90 

| 48,169 125,897 32 

_| 24,019 352,578 43 
Tot.| 719,552 | 3,968,618 | 





























The number of cattle and horses 
on the forests in 1926 under ten- 
year permits was 704,612, and of 
sheep and goats, 3,943,696. In 1932 
it appears that the forest officials 
expected that in 1935, under renew- 
a! of the ten-year permits, there 
would be a 2 per cent increase in 
cattle and 7 per cent increase in 
sheep. 

Only a part of the livestock ad- 
mitted to the forests in recent years 
has been grazed under ten-year per- 
mits. The total numbers grazed 
under all classes of permits in 1926 
and 1932 are shown: 


Cattle and 
Horses 
1,414,259 
1,396,205 


Sheep and 
Goats 


6,228,323 
6,320,938 
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Drouth 


[z was understood that active buying of ewes under 
the Drouth Relief Service of the A.A.A. would be 
started immediately after opening of packers’ bids on 
processing of the purchases on August 27. On August 
29 the Wool Grower was unable to obtain from Wash- 
ington any definite statement as to the date for starting 
buying operations. 

It is wholly probable that state directors and coun- 
ty agents will have received final instructions and 
authority to start before this issue of the Wool Grower 
reaches readers. 

Supplies of the various forms to be used in each 
individual purchase were sent from Washington some 
time ago to the state directors. 

All persons located in emergency drouth counties 
who desire to sell ewes under the plan of the Federal 
Drouth Relief Service must first fill out Form 2 and 
file it with the agricultural agent of their county. 

Form 2 is the “Application and Listing of Sheep 
and Goats For Sale.” Filling out this form, the owner 
gives a statement of the number and ages of different 
classes of his sheep and goats, and of the number which 
he desires to sell at the rate of $2.00 per head. 

With this information on file in the office of the 
county agent, a definite plan will be worked out to 
determine the rate of making purchases and taking de- 
liveries on sheep offered. The time and travel of the 
official sorters also can be arranged in advance so as to 
complete their business in each locality on a single trip. 

The contract between each seller and the govern- 
ment is included in Form Sheep 1-C, Public Voucher 
and Emergency Live Stock Agreement. Some of the 
terms of the contract as stated therein are not worded 
the same as they were in the form presented at the Salt 
Lake conference. The principal change inserted at 
Washington is in regard to what the seller agrees to do 
under future production programs of the A.A.A. This 
change was made at Washington without consultation 
of any representatives of the sheep industry. 

The provision as to the grower’s obligations under 
the A.A.A. in the future were printed and discussed on 
page 10 of the August issue of the Wool Grower. Sec- 
tion (b) as there printed, in the present contract form, 
reads this way: 


(d) To abide by and conform to regulation 
and administrative rulings relating to emer- 
gency live stock agreements (which are and 
shall be a part of the terms of this agreement) 
heretofore and hereafter prescribed by the 
Secretary. 


Government Purchasing of 


Sheep 


The full intent and meaning of this new provision 
is not clear. It may be that those signing the agreement 
will be bound to reduce production in the future. 
Present indications are that there will be no further 
programs for decreasing production but the final deci- 
sion on that will rest with the A.A.A. officials and the 
Congress that meets in January. 

A letter from the Denver office of the Drouth Relief 
Service stated, on August 21, that “buying will not be 
started for only sheep and goats that will be condemned 
before buying those that are fit for food and shipment.” 

This is exactly the opposite to what was agreed to 
at the conference at Salt Lake City on July 26 and has 
since been urged by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. The Association repeatedly has asked the 
A.A.A. officials to start purchasing in the worst drouth 
areas without waiting for completion of ‘arrangements 
for processing the sheep that are to' be used for food. 
It has been pointed out that in many counties very few 
sheep will be fit for food purposes and that postpone- 
ment of purchasing while sheep are dying at a rapid 
rate is depriving owners of the aid which the Drouth 
Relief Act was intended to provide. It was also pointed 
out that a principal object of the plan, the conservation 
of feed for the animals to be wintered, also was being 
defeated by the delay. 

Unless ewes can be received for processing at a 
much more rapid rate than appears possible, most of 
them will be unfit for food purposes when they finally 
are delivered, and many of them will have died or gone 
through a long period of suffering, both of which might 
easily be avoided by early purchasing and humane kill- 
ing of all but the fleshiest part of the stock tendered 
for sale under the plan. 

The best suggestion that can now (August 29) 
be made to sheep owners is to immediately see your 
county agent and fill out Form 2, and then to keep in 
touch with him for information and instructions as to 
sale and delivery. 





Notice of Executive Committee 
Meeting 


HE semi-annual meeting of the Executive 

Committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association will be held at the Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Monday, Setpember 10 
at 6:30 P. M. 
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The Ram Sale in Review 


“THE holding of ram sales was 
initiated in the United States in 
1916 by the National Wool Growers 
Association. Dr. S. W. McClure as 
the National Secretary, had planned 
for several years to try out the ram 
sale idea and had completed arrange- 
ments for a sale in 1915, when an 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease made cancellation necessary. 
It was a large job to get 30 breed- 














“62"—The Rambouillet Ram sold in the 1918 


National Ram Sale by John H. Seely for $6200, the 
highest price ever paid in the United States for a 
ram at auction. C. N. Stillman was the purchaser; 
Wm. Millar, at that time fitter for the Seely firm, 
is holding the ram. 


Jas. Laidlaw with the $2000 Suffolk Ramb Lamb 


and Son. 


ers to bring 2400 rams to the first 
sale, as Dr. McClure did in 1916. 
And it was more of a job to take 
care of them on the State Fair 
Grounds when they did come. Most 
of the pens were built especially for 
the sale, and watering and feeding 
was not easy. The breeders were 
nervous, new to the idea of selling 
by auction, and the buyers were the 
same way. But there was one man 
who was at ease, the auctioneer. Col. 
Dwight Lincoln of Ohio had con- 
ducted a few sheep dispersal sales in 
the West and had had wide experi- 
ence in livestock sales in the older 
states. It was hard at times to keep 
an excited, buyer from raising his 


own bid but the crowd soon was 


broken in to the new idea and selling 


of rams by auction was permanently 


established. 


A general average of $53 per head 


was made on the 2400 sold, includ- 


ing single studs and range rams in 


pen lots. The sensation of the sale 


was the payment by John H. Seely 
of $1000 for a Rambouillet yearling 
bred and sold by A. G. Butterfield. 
The Seely flock was already widely 
and favorably known though his 
highest sale that year was $260. In 
the 1918 sale the all-time record 
price of $6200 was obtained for a 


Seely yearling sold to C. N. Stillman. 


In that year’s sale Bullard Bros. paid 
$3000 for a Butterfield yearling. 


The 1918 sale marked the high 


The $1700 Hampshire Ram, imported and sold in 


he purchased in the 1929 Sale from J. H. Patrick the 1918 National Ram Sale by Robert Blastock. 
D. F. Detweiler, the purchaser, is shown with the ram. 


point in prices in the eighteen sales 
that have been held. Twenty-eight 
hundred rams realized an average of 
$118. There were 200 single stud 
Rambouillets at an average of $36); 
1270 head in range pens at $109 
each. Stud Hampshires averaged 
$288 and range rams, $52. There 
was an average of $95 on 175 Lin- 
coln rams and ewes, and of $80 on 
300 Cotswolds. Laidlaw had 85 Pan- 
amas at $60 each. One hundred 
eighty-seven crossbreds made an 
average of $75. That year D. F. 
Detweiler also paid $1700 for a Blas- 
tock imported Hampshire. 

Only three times since 1918 has 
the $2000 mark been reached. But- 
terfield’s Monarch brought $3000 in 
1921. In 1927 Madsen paid $2000 
for I-Am, a Rambouillet lamb sold 
by A. R. Cox. Then in 1929 Laid- 
law and Brockie went to $2000 for 
a Patrick Suffolk lamb. Gilbreath 
Bros. paid $1525 for a Madsen year- 
ling that year and in 1930 Wilford 
Day took Madsen’s top at $1300. In 
the three subsequent years J. W. 
Owens took the top of the Ram- 
bouillet section from Madsen at 
$550, $160, and $425. 

Contrast of these former days 
with recent times brings something 
more than sighs for what has passed. 
That period was the greatest incen- 
tive to stud sheep breeders that has 
ever been given. It also was the 
period of greatest general improve- 
ment in commercial range flocks 
that the country ever has seen. If 
range men had been working since 
1929 with the same quality of sheep 
they ran prior to 1920, the business 
would be at a much lower ebb than 
it now is. The last fifteen years’ im- 
provement in weight and quality of 
range lambs and fleeces has shown 
banks and loaning concerns that un- 
der normal markets the sheepman is 
as good a credit risk as is any type of 


borrower. Assurance now is coming 
from Washington that low supplies 
of livestock brought about by 
drouth and by planned control are 
certain to result in higher prices for 
1935 marketings, and creditors have 
(Continued to page 10) 


~ 
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YOU'LL FIND THE TOPS OF ALL THE BREEDS AT THE 


Nineteenth Annual National Ram Sale 


SEPTEMBER 11-12 
Union Stock Yards - - - Salt Lake City, Utah 


(Under the Management of the National Wool Growers. Association) 


i A Yearling Rambouillet Stud Ram, Consigned by Bullard Bros. 
Auctioneers: 


A. W. Thompson 


S. W. McClure 
E. O. Walter 


A.R.Cox-774—A Yearling Rambouillet Stud Ram, 
Consigned by A. R. Cox 





PROGRAM : 


Tuesday, the Iith, 9:30 A.M. and 1:30 P.M.: A Yearling Rambouillet Shid Ram, Consigned 
Rambouillets by W. C. Pendleton 


Wednesday, the 12th, 9:30 A.M. and 1:30 P.M.: ~ 
Sufolks, Hampshires, Lincolns, Panamas, 


and Crossbreds 











Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams, Consigned by 
Geo. L. Beal and Sons 





CATALOG NOW READY 





A Pen of Five Registered Yearling Rambouillet ~ 
Rams, Consigned by W. C. Pendleton 
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The Ram Sale in Review 
(Continued from page 8) 


no option but to await that realiza- 
tion. . 

If breeding sheep were too high 
in 1918 they were not so much 
above their value as they are below 
it now. And through all these years, 
except for the changes in faces and 
firms that come in the natural course 
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general flock improvement through 
distribution of better rams. The 
National is recognized by all as the 
show and distributing event in stud 
rams of all the western breeds and 
for bringing out each year’s highest 
quality in pens of range rams. 
The ram sale is here to stay, and it 


will continue to serve in bringing 
still higher quality into the lambs 
and wool that bring the sheepman’s 
income. The industry is fortunate in 
having these sales conducted on such 
a high plane as is maintained under 
the management of the various asso- 
Ciations, 


National Ram Sale Averages 








of events, American sheep breeders 
have gone on and improved the 
blood of their sheep to a point far 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Single Studs | 
No. Av. Price 


21 $ 89.63 





Pens of Five 
Noe. Av. Price 


127 = $19.78 





beyond the level of the time of high 
prices. But it cannot be said without 
good argument that the good sheep 
ever have sold too high. And there 
is a larger percentage of outstanding 
sheep in the sales now-a-days than at 
any other time. A modest bid buys 
more than ever before. 

At the close of the first sale, the 
Editor of the National Wool Grow- 


er said: 

We imagine the sale has done more to 
encourage the breeding of better sheep and 
to put new spirit and enterprise into western 
woolgrowing than any event that has occur- 
red in recent years. Aside, however, from 
the sale feature, the sheep show which the 
sale afforded is beyond all question the 
greatest sheep show that America has ever 
seen. A dozen men who have made it a 
point to visit the shows of different coun- 
tries came and told us that they had never 
seen anything to compare with the Salt Lake 
Ram Sale. 

On every hand both buyer and seller 
seemed satisfied with the sale, and the 
thought advanced was that it should be 
made an annual event under the direction of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
Naturally the success of this sale is going to 
encourage other organizations to attempt 
cam sales, but it is very probable that there 
is room in this country for only one big 
ram sale, and in order to keep it free from 
personal interest and to inspire the confi- 
dence of the buyer, this sale must be kept 
under the direction of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

The chief reason for the decline 
in the number of rams offered in 
the National Ram Sale, and perhaps 
to some extent in prices paid, is 
found in the large number of other 
sales that are now held, as foreseen 
by Dr. McClure. Nine other ram 
sales are now held regularly in the 
western states. They too have been 
of great service in bringing about 


26 48.78 76 
32.—s «114.69 85 








18.83 
37.76 








HAMPSHIRES 





24 $96.67 | 32 
15 60.17 30 
11 103.18 30 


$38.75 


41.33 


25.67 











SUFFOLKS 





10 $161.50 12 
11 64.36 29 
EZ... 138.33 26 








$40.00 | 


40.00 | 34 
$377 | 34 


$18.45 
30.24 








The New Home of the International 


The fire that swept the Chicago Stock Yards on May 19 of this year destroyed all 
of the buildings and the main amphitheatre that have housed the International Live 
Stock Exposition for the past thirty-four years. Plans were immediately made and the 


construction of the beautiful structure shown above commenced. It will be completed 
in time, acccording to Secretary-Manager B. H. Heide, for holding this year’s exposition 


on scheduled time, December 1 to 8. 


The most modern methods of fire-proofing have been employed. No wood has 
been used in the entire structure. Trusses are steel and the roof of concrete. Of con- 
crete also are the window frames, doors, all floors and ramps. Most of the seats are 
of metal. The latest devices of mechanical ventilation have also been employed. 


The new International amphitheatre, with seating facilities for 12,000 persons, 
will be considerably larger than the old one. Ample space is also being provided for 


all the exhibits. 


Plans are being made, Mr. Heide states, for an elaborate dedication ceremony cf 
the new buildings when the International Show opens next December. 
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The Colorado Converition 


A PARTIAL report of the annual 


convention of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association was print- 
ed in the August number of the 
Wool Grower. 

The convention, which was the 
eighth, was held at Glenwood 
Springs, July 23-24-25. President 
James G. Brown, Montrose, was re- 
elected. Clair Hotchkiss, Hotchkiss, 
and Frank H. Means, Saguache, are 
the vice presidents. 

A membership of 2500 was re- 
ported, the year’s payment of dues 
amounting to $4520. The Colorado 
Association paid its quota of the 
1933 budget of the National Asso- 
ciation in full. 

Convention resolutions dealt 
chiefly with grazing on the public 
domain and national forests, and in 
part were passed as follows: 


Public Domain 


That all the public domain in western 
Colorado, eastern Utah, southern Wyoming, 
and northern New Mexico be laid out in 
grazing districts under the provisions of the 
Taylor bill or included in the national forest 
as soon as practical. 

That permitted stock be allowed to use 
grazing areas until such time as grazing 
lands used as a basis of the right within the 
grazing district are normally ready for oc- 
cupancy so that the permittee may move 
from the winter grazing area to his spring 
grazing area at proper and normal times. 

Permits on the public domain should be 
considered as property rights and transfer- 
able. 

Permit shall be issued to the individual or 
corporation owning livestock and not to 
associations for distribution among stock- 
men. 

Each grazing district shall include all lands 
within the watersheds of such district and 
we recommend the formation of districts 
according to maps presented herewith. 


National Forests 


Resolved, that it is apparent that each 
permittee on the forest is compelled to own 
more land than his sheep will support in 
the way of taxation and interest on his in- 
vestment, and.the Forest Service is requested 
that no permittee be compelled to own more 
lands than would take to run his sheep for 
sixty days during the year. 

Resolved, that all established or perma- 
nent grazing permits be issued for a ten- 
year period. 

Resolved, that all forest supervisors be 
requested to confer with the advisory board 


of all local stock organizations before mak- 
ing changes in the grazing administration, 
allotting range, changing any permits, or 
changing any driveways. 

Resolved, that all members of the stock 
growers’ organization that are elected or 
appointed as advistory board members be 
active in their work, attend all sessions, and 
cooperate fully with the Forest Service. 

Resolved, that all transfers of permits be 
more liberal than they have been in the 
past. 

Resolved, that at a meeting held July 25 
at Glenwood Springs, Colorado, the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association ask the Forest 
Department to give appropriation or assist- 
ance from whatever source they deem proper 
for the eradication of poison weed and the 
construction of water holes on the national 
forest. 

Resolved, that the Forest Service institute 
the advisory board of their grazing program 
early in the January of each year. 

Resolved, that the Forest Service institute 
a campaign for control of predatory animals, 
which are causing a great loss to the stock- 
men. 

Resolved, that the Forest Service be re- 
quested to establish a rule that destruction 
of predatory animals be within the meaning 
of “Range Improvement” in reference to 
the 10 per cent derived from forest reserve 


fees. 
Wool Tariff 


Be It Resolved, that this association ex- 
press to the National Administration our 
appreciation of the clear-cut assurance of 
the Administration not to interfere with the 
wool tariff, under provisions of the Recipro- 
cal Tariff Act. And that we thank our 
Congressmen and Senators for their efforts 


in our behalf. 





The Idaho Ram Sale 


AN average of $42.25 on 75 year- 

ling Suffolk rams was made at 
Filer, Idaho, on August 15, in the 
13th annual ram sale held by the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association. 
Forty head sold by Laidlaw and 
Brockie averaged $48, with a pen of 
ten head at $58. Two studs from the 
University of Idaho brought $140 
and $225. On 50 ram lambs the 
average was $22. 

There were 414 yearling Hamp- 
shires which averaged $22.60. Of 
these 50 head were sold by Dr. S. W. 
McClure at $33, one lot of ten 
bringing $40. The 55 Finch year- 
lings averaged $31.25, with a top 
pen of five head at $50. Brecken- 
ridge had 50 yearlings at $26.40. Six 
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Hampshire studs averaged $70 with 
the high one at $105, from the Finch 
flock. One hundred eight Hamp- 
shire lambs averaged $14.50, the tops 
being two Finch pens of five head 
that brought $25 and $26. 

A pen of 12 Suffolk-Hampshire 
crossbred yearlings consigned by Dr. 
McClure brought $45, while 34 
others averaged $39.25. 


On 73 crossbred lambs, the aver- 
age was $19.50. E. R. Kelsey had a 
pen of five at $50 each. 

This year’s prices were 15 per 
cent higher than in 1933. 





Report of 
Promotion Committee to 
The National Association of 

Wool Manufacturers 


HE Committee on Wool Promo- 

tion appointed early this sum- 
mer made the following recom- 
mendations to the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers at a 
meeting held on August 22: 


(1) The discharge of your present Com- 
mittee. 
(2) The appointment of a new Joint Com- 
mittee representing the 
National Wool Trade Association 
National Wool Growers Association 
National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers 
It is suggested that this Committee be 
not too cumbersome and originally com- 
posed of the Presidents of the three as- 
sociations, they between them to name 
the balance of the Committee and also 
between them to select and name a 
chairman. It is further suggested that 
the three Presidents act as ex-officio 
members of the Committee. 
That the three associations arrange be- 
tween them to properly finance such’ 
preliminary expense as the New Com- 
mittee may deem necessary. 


Your Committee, appointed to inquire into 
ways and means to increase consumpton of 
of wool through the use of promotive 
methods which have been found effective 
by other industries, has held a number of 
meetings. The judgment and suggestions 
of able men within and without the industry 
have been sought and considered. Plans and 
proposals volunteered by advertising and 
merchandising agencies and research and 
statistical organizations have been carefully 
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studied and are preserved to turn over to 
the proposed New Committee. 

(1) Your Committee confidently be- 
lieves that a well conceived, capably execut- 
ed program of promotion, consistently fol- 
lowed through for a period of at least three 
years, will return benefits to the industry 
far exceeding the cost. 

(2) We find in our own association and 
throughout the industry increasing enthusi- 
asm for such a promotive program and be- 
lieve that, more than ever before, there is 
a willingness to cooperate. 

(3) We are convinced conditions are 
psychologically favorable now. With style 
acceptance favorable to wool, efforts of an 
educational or promotive nature will be 
doubly effective. Advantage of this situa- 
tion should be taken. 

Preparing a comprehensive program in all 
of its ramifications is so important that it 
should not be undertaken without the em- 
ployment of competent professional counsel. 
Sales promotion is no amateur or part-time 
activity. Achieving noteworthy results for 
the industry requires intensive study by an 
experienced executive capable of organizing 
a competent staff. 

Wool promotion is too broad in scope to 
make it advisable or practicable for our as- 
sociation to undertake it alone. The National 
Wool Trade Association concurs in this 
view. They have already voted a fund for 
national promotion and appointed a field 
secretary. The National Wool Growers 
Association is intensely interested and will 
actively cooperate so far as they can. We 
believe the time has come for these groups 
to join hands and work out a satisfactory 
program jointly. 

To accomplish this purpose we made the 
proposals outlined in the opening paragraphs 
of this report. 

Your Committee will turn over to the 
New Committee its files, reports and studies. 
Individual members who have decided ideas 
on the procedure to be followed will put 
their views on paper and give them to the 
New Committee in order to not burden this 
report with too much detail. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHAS. F. H. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Wool Pro- 
motion Committee 





- Meeting of Rambouillet 
Association Called 


WE have been requested to an- 
nounce a special meeting of the 
American Rambouillet Association 
at the Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Monday, September 10, at 
3 P.M. 
Matters of particular interest and 
importance to Rambouillet breeders 
will be discussed at that time. 
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Growers Opposes Sheep 
Buying Plan 

FS gone buying program will 
soon be in operation by the 

federal government, as a drouth re- 

lief measure, and no doubt sheepmen 

will cull down their herds to go 

through the winter. 

There are many things to be taken 
into consideration in connection 
with this transaction. 

Our national organization has 
used every effort to keep the control 
of the industry in the hands of the 
growers and I believe our position 
today is as good if not better than 
most industries under federal mani- 
pulation. 

We do not know at this time 
what will be expected of the sellers 
of these old ewes, as no young 
sheep will be sold at this price 
to the government. These contracts 
may contain clauses intended to give 
control of the industry to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in the future. 
Usually these government contracts 
are all one-sided. It would seem 
poor business at this time to hand 
over the control of our industry to 
get to sell a few old shelly ewes. 

Two things we should watch 
for: one is that these sheep should 
go to slaughter; another that they 
are not to be placed upon farms 
for breeding purposes or enter into 
future production of wool and mut- 
ton. This should be embodied into 
the contract. 

Unless this clause be inserted into 
the contract, it would be better to 
let the old ewe go the pelt route as 
she has done the last four years. Then 
we know she is out of the way of 
overproduction. Her pelt will bring 
60 cents or better. 

Most wool growers have an expen- 
sive set-up in their business, costing 
many thousands of dollars in range 
equipment, etc., in order to operate, 
and qualify as a grazer upon the na- 
tional forests. Should they be asked 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
reduce their holdings, it could not be 
done without considerable loss, and 
would mean the disposal of some of 
their breeding stock, reduction of 


land holdings, which at present 
would be next to impossible, and the 
loss of forest rights for the number 
of sheep reduced, which could not 
again be restored when conditions 
might again warrant. The set-up 
was built to such proportions, as to 
keep the overhead where, in normal 
times a little profit in business might 
be shown. 

While we are facing a serious con- 
dition, with light crops, and a burnt 
winter range, due to the drouth of 
this summer, we should not become 
panicky. Most sections of late have 
been visited with beneficial showers, 
with range improvement. If we can 
stick it out another eight or nine 
months, the picture may be more 
encouraging. 

For several years we have been 
figuring with red ink. Should there 
be an upturn in our business there is 
no one more entitled to it than those 
who have borne the blunt of this de- 
pression, and still have the courage 
and determination to carry on. It 
is such people that are worthy of 
consideration. Each time there is an 
adversity in our business the small 
farm bunches, in most cases, have 
gone to market and so far as they are 
concerned the industry would be at 
an end. But with the hard sledding 
over, and the way paved for improv- 
ed operating conditions, the farmer 
is ever ready to participate in any 
gains there may be. These old ewes 
furnish cheap foundation stock on 
a farm, and come in direct competi- 
tion with the flocks of the sheepman 
who is operating under a heavy ex- 
pense. 

These are matters worthy of seri- 
ous consideration at this time, and 
before the course is decided which 
way to go, read carefully the con- 
tracts you may be asked to sign un- 
der the drouth relief. Reason with 
yourself if it is really good business 
to make other sacrifices in the busi- 
ness, in order to get to sell an old 
shelly ewe. No one would sell a 
young ewe for the price of $2 and all 
the strings attached toit. ~ 

Let’s do a little thinking of our 
own 


Meeker, Colo. H. P. Ottosen 





Around the Range Country 





HE notes on weather conditions, ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of August. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers in 
any part of the country for this depart- 
ment of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions re- 
lating to the sheep industry and of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 





WYOMING 


Warm, dry weather has continued 
generally, though local downpours 
of rain in spots over eastern counties 
have helped ranges and water sup- 
plies temporarily and locally. The 
water shortage generally is becoming 
worse and the Pathfinder reservoir is 
drained. Ranges generally have con- 
tinued to deteriorate, and heavy 
shipments of livestock are reported. 
Crops have been damaged in places 
by the migrating of hordes of ro- 
dents to irrigated areas. Livestock 
shrinkages are important as a gen- 
eral rule. 

Laramie 


I am more than thankful to say 
that we have had some very heavy 
rains here locally (August 14), so 
that better range condition is now 
assured. It looked pretty bad 
through the latter part of June and 
the early part of July, but we have 
had three cloudbursts and the win- 
ter range under water a couple of 
times. It certainly looks fine now. 
It is the only green spot I have seen 
anywhere except in the irrigated 
valleys. 

J. H. King 


Osage 


As a result of the dry season we 
have only had about half the normal 
supply of forage on the summer 
range and water has been very short. 
About a half of the ewes, I estimate, 
will go to the government under the 
relief purchase plan. 


Our lamb crop was a poor one and 
most of them will be feeders. Some 
contracts have been made on them at 
5 cents. 

Recent transactions in wool have 
been at the rate of 22 cents a pound; 
advances on consignments are 16 
cents. 


Geo. Sewell 
MONTANA 


Drouthy temperature and mois- 
ture conditions have continued 
pretty generally, though smoke from 
forest fires reduced the intensity of 
sunshine over the western portion. 
Watering places have become fewer 
and less satisfactory, necessitating 
the movement of some livestock. In 
general livestock are falling off 
gradually, for the want of forage; 
milk production has also been re- 
duced. As heretofore this season, the 
eastern portion is suffering much the 
worst effects of the drouth, and 
from 50 to 80 per cent of the ani- 
mals have been shipped out, while 
most of the additional livestock will 
have to be moved by winter. Sheep- 
men fear there is too little trail 
feed for moving flocks to shipping 
points in many places. 


Zurich 


Although the grass is short, the 
feed situation is just about as it was 
last year. I do not believe that many 
of the sheepmen of this area will 
want to dispose of their ewes through 
the government relief program. 

No contracts have been made yet 
for feeder lambs. Some wool has re- 
cently been sold at 24 cents a pound. 


Jones Bros. 
IDAHO 


Temperatures were much more 
nearly seasonal than previously, be- 
ing fairly cool much of the time. 
The rain, however, continued defi- 
cient everywhere, though helpful 
showers occurred at scattered places, 
more especially over the southeastern 
portion. Livestock are fair to good, 


but are beginning to lose over. the 
southern portion, due to drouthy 
and restricted ranges. Conditions 
are a little better farther north in a 
few localities. A considerable amount 
of alfalfa was harvested. 


Burley 


Summer ranges are about 30 per 
cent below normal and our fall ship- 
ments of lambs will be about 85 per 
cent feeders. About 20 per cent of 
our fat lambs go direct to packers. 
During the last two years, however, 
a very large number of our lambs 
have gone to feeders. So far this 
year no contracts on them have been 
made. 

Recent sales of wool have been re- 
ported at 22 cents with a one per 
cent discount for tags. From 18 to 
20 cents is the range of advances on 
consigned wools. 

We have about 30 per cent more 
older ewes in our flocks than we had 
four years ago. 

Fall and winter ranges are poor. 


Garnet Kidd 
Soda Springs 


This has been the driest season 
ever known. Still feed was very 
good. The water supply was short, 
however, and prospects for winter 
feed are extremely poor. 

There will be about half as many 
more feeders in our lamb shipments 
this fall than in 1933. None of our 
fat lambs are sold here to go direct 
to packers. Our lamb crop was 10 
per cent larger than that of last year. 

Some wool sales have been made 
within the past few weeks at 2414 
cents (one per cent discount for 
tags). Twenty cents is being ad- 
vanced on consignments. 


WASHINGTON 


Seasonal temperatures were the 
rule, and showers occurred during 
the first week. Otherwise, the state 
has been rather dry and drouthy, 
and pastures in all sections need rain. 
Unirrigated farm pastures east of 
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the Cascades are especially in need of 
moisture, the farm soils being too 
dry to plow. Livestock have held up 
in good condition over the state gen- 


erally. 
North Dalles 


The grass is very dry (August 17) 
and all the lambs will be several 
pounds lighter than normal; about 
25 per cent of them, in fact, will be 
feeders. At the present time it is dif- 
ficult to say what conditions will be 
during the winter; there is a lot of 
dry feed on hand. 

We saved more lambs this year 
than last. Some contracts were 
made for feeders in June at 6 to 644 
cents, but now the price is 444 cents, 
with a 4 per cent allowance for 
shrink. 

I would like to see the government 
take over about 10 million old ewes 
in the United States and butcher or 
destroy them, as they are a detriment 
to all, the owners and the men who 
finance them. It takes twice the 
care and feed to winter these old 
ewes, and then a big percentage of 
them die during February and 
March lambing.. One keeps con- 
stantly skinning them, and a great 
number are not skinned, which 
means a total loss of ewe, lamb, and 
wool. With these old ewes out of 
the way danger from surplus and 
overproduction of lambs would be 
disposed of. We should have fewer 
sheep and better ones. 

Leo F. Brune 


Goldendale 


The high ranges in the Mt. Adams 
country are good, but the lower 
ones are drying up. Without lots of 
rain our fall and winter ranges will 
be very poor. 

We had a larger lamb yield this 
year, but the lambs are not so good 
as they were a year ago, because the 
feed dried up too early in the low 
ranges, before we were allowed on 
the forest reserves. Most of our 
lambs are sold at home. The buyer 
- sorts them, ships the fat end to mar- 
ket and sells the feeder end out to 
feeders near here. It is usually about 
the middle of September before 


many feeders are sold. 
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I think our ewes run a little 
younger on an average than four 
years ago. 

I have not heard of any wool 
selling since about June 1, but 75 
cents per head is the regular advance 
on consigned wools taken from here. 


A. C. Vincent 
Walla Walla 


We have the poorest range ever 
seen here (August 16). So far it is 
too early to know about our fall and 
winter ranges. We have only a 50 
per cent hay crop and barley has al- 
ready advanced 50 per cent over last 
year’s price. The costs of sheep sup- 
plies have almost doubled. 

The lamb crop was not as large as 
usual and most of them will be feed- 
ers. About 20 per cent of the fat 
lambs go direct to packers. 

E. C. Burlingame 


Yakima 


As a result of the drouth, feed is 
dry, lambs lighter, with more feed- 
ers, and the grazing period has been 
shorter. The outlook for feed on the 
fall and winter ranges is very bad, as 
it has been so dry that the feed did 
not get any summer growth. 

A few contracts on feeder lambs 
for fall delivery were made early at 
§ to 6 cents with a 4 per cent or 
overnight shrink allowance. We will 
have about 20 per cent more feed- 
ers than in 1933. We marked from 
§ to 10 per cent more lambs this 
year. About 15 per cent of our fat 
lambs are shipped to Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, and Portland. 

Coffin Bros. 


OREGON 


Moderately warm days continued 
but nights were cooler, and during 
the first week some beneficial local 
showers occurred. All streams are 
low, and many small streams, springs 
and wells have dried up.. Only a few 
later cuttings of alfalfa are yet to be 
harvested, the rest of the hay being 
cut. Unirrigated pastures are dry, 
and a considerable amount of feed- 
ing is necessary; but range livestock 
have done well excepting where 
water is scarce. 


Seneca 

The range is very dry (August 
25) and a lot of the stock will have 
to be taken off right soon. The out- 
look for fall and winter feed is not 
good either, but as our county is in 
the drouth area a lot of the stock is 
going to be shipped out, which will 
help the situation some. 

There are very few fat lambs, and 
feeders were never thinner. Con- 
tracts were made on some of the 
feeders last May for delivery in Sep- 
tember at 5.75 cents with a 12-hour 
shrink allowance. About 10 per cent 
of our fat lambs go direct to packers. 

Not many ewe lambs have teen 
saved during recent years anc. so 
most of the bands are getting old. 


Fred Lemcke 
CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have continued 
near normal through the month, and 
the agricultural sections have had 
practically no rain. The mountains, 
however, especially toward the south, 
have had sufficient showers to pro- 
vide moisture for immediate needs 
in places. The higher pastures have 
continued generally good, and so 
have the livestock using these areas. 


Cloverdale 


This is not a drouth area here and 
it looks as if feed conditions will be 
good during the coming months. 

No sales of wool have been re- 
ported around here, but advances on 
consignments range from 15 to 18 
cents. 

Chas. P. Hulbert 


Johnstonville 


Water and feed conditions in this 
section are about 75 per cent of 
what they were last year and only 
about 50 per cent in comparison 
with normal years. Prospects for the 
fall and winter are very poor. Water 
for livestock is very scarce. On our 
ranges we have been forced to do a 
lot of work on springs and have put 
out new troughs in numerous places 
to conserve what water we have. 

In most cases there were about 60 
per cent of fat lambs, but in some 


(Continued to page 31) 
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WE can appreciate that growers in the West, es- 

pecially in the drouth area, would welcome very 
much some encouraging news from the wool market, 
and we are frank to say that certainly we, as well as all 
others interested in the wool industry, anticipated at 
least a moderate demand for wool prior to this date 
(August 21). But a great many factors have come 
into play, which we will attempt to explain to the wool 
growers, that have tended to keep manufacturers from 
coming into the market. It was quite beyond the ability 
of anyone we knew to prognosticate the long, dull 
spell that we have been experiencing. 

Certainly the manufacturers themselves anticipated 
that they would be buying wool in a normal way by 
this time, because they felt that clothing manufacturers 
would have to come into the market and place substan- 
tial orders for cloth. Possibly they, like others, under- 
estimated the amount of goods that was actually manu- 
factured and not yet in consumers’ hands, because the 
fact remains that our customers still have enough wool 
to take care of their current requirements. We all 
know that they must be approaching the point where 
they will be short of some grades, because they have 
been out of the market for such a long time. 

Figures recently published by the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, in Washington, show 
that there is still a substantial amount of wool and 
products of wool available in this country. These fig- 
ures, however, might be misleading to some who do not 
recognize the amount of greasy and scoured wools, as 
well as tops, that is necessary to clothe the worsted and 
woolen machinery of this country. The figures are 
based on reports from 396 manufacturers, and while 
considering these figures we want to call attention to the 
fact that this large number of manufacturers would 
certainly have to have, under any conditions, a consid- 
erable weight of semi-manufactured products, such 
as tops, in their mills and going through their machin- 
ery even in the most depressed times. We have nothing 
with which to draw an accurate comparison against 
this report except the amount of grease wool actually 
available in the country, which is not excessive, and we 
do not feel that the amount of semi-manufactured 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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products in the hands of the mills is unusually excessive. 
However, the grand total of grease equivalent might 
appear to some people to be large unless every consid- 
eration is given to the facts that these figures have not 
been available before and that manufacturers actually 
have to have in their works a large weight of wool at 
all times. 

Our manufacturers naturally carry large stocks of 
tops because tops spin better if they are aged. Further 
than this, when they get orders they are very often for 
quick delivery, and it is necessary for them to have 
seasoned tops in their warehouses to fill these orders for 
cloth. Accordingly, when you see the figures that have 
doubtless been published in the West, do not be misled 
by the amount of wool and tops in the hands of manu- 
facturers, because when you take 396 mills and con- 
sider the numerous grades that most of them would 
carry, this amount of grease equivalent wool does not 
seem excessive. 

The fact remains, however, that this report has 
caused some concern, and many of the people who are 
looking upon the bearish side of the present situation 
are using it as an argument for possible lower wool 
prices. But we do not believe that the manufacturer 
is so much concerned about wool stocks as he is about 
the lack of demand on the part of clothing manufac- 
turers and the lack of incentive that he finds to justify 
speculating in wool under present conditions. There- 
fore, it would seem that, unless something unforeseen 
occurs, we cannot expect in the near future an advanc- 
ing, active market, but can expect a period when the 
manufacturer will get some business and cover his cur- 
rent requirements in this market. This we are going to 
welcome, because this quiet spell has been one of the 
longest we have ever experienced. 

To review the situation a little, and point out to 
some extent the reasons for the manufacturers’ hesi- 
tancy—for a long time the prices which were estab- 
lished here by the group that handled government wools 
were decidedly above the prices at which wools could 
be purchased in the West, and this condition exists 
today, even after the recent reduction in values, which 
was necessitated by a decline in the foreign markets. 
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Texas wools now can be bought by manufacturers at 10 
cents or 15 cents a clean pound below the values that 
we are attempting to get here, and while manufacturers 
are not buying wools in the West, still, the fact that 
they could do so works to the disadvantage of this 
market. 

Further than this, the foreign political situation has 
been very upsetting, and to this we attribute largely 
the decline in the London sales, because neither Germany 
nor Italy was a factor in that sale, and normally these 
two countries take a very substantial percentage of the 
wools offered there. The opening of the sales in Bris- 
bane, Australia, which took place this week, was just 
about on the same basis as the London closing, so for- 
eign wool today is fairly well established on a basis 
around 20 per cent below a few months ago. This justi- 
fies the recent reduction in values here, and while the 
percentage of reduction was only about half what the 
foreign decline has been, still, it puts our domestic 
wools in a favorable position compared with importing 
parity, and prevents the manufacturers from trying to 
operate in foreign countries, which is most important 
to the American wool grower. 

No one can hope for prices to be stabilized here on 
a basis above the importing point, and we believe that 
most growers realize the importance of values being on 
a basis here that will definitely attract the manufacturer 
to this market rather than to foreign markets. This is 
what is hoped can be accomplished, and what it is very 
necessary to accomplish in view of the fact that in the 
hands of dealers and: ourselves there is a considerable 
weight of consigned wool to be merchandised prior to 
next-clip time. 

Another thing that has been upsetting to manufac- 
turers here has been the possibility of labor trouble, 


which is already being felt in the cotton textile indus- 


try, and to some extent in the wool textile industry, but 
we are hopeful that there will be no serious trouble 
along this line to further complicate the situation. 

One thing we very much regret is, that we have the 
present market to deal with, because we fully appreciate 
and accept the responsibility of the confidence that 
growers have shown in us by shipping their wool to the 
National, and we are going to do everything we can to 
secure for them the best values possible. However, it 
will always be our intention to discuss the situation here 
frankly and try to put the grower in a position where 
he can realize what we are up against. 

We have received to date fully as much wool as we 
expected to get earlier in the season, but certainly not 
too much, and we feel competent to merchandise it 
properly, and believe our returns will compare most 
favorably with others when the 1934 clip is finally dis- 


posed of. 
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Stocks of Wools, Tops, and Noils 


"THE following figures are taken from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce report for June 30 on stocks 
of raw and partially manufactured wool in the hands 
of dealers and manufacturers in the United States. 
This government report has been suspended for sev- 
eral years and as officially published now quotes most 
stocks in the form of clean wool. The arrangement of 
the figures below shows the form of the wool in which 
it is actually being carried by the dealers or the manu- 
facturers as shown in their reports to the government. 
As referred to in the report from the National Woo] 
Marketing Corporation, these stocks are probably no 
more than what has been normal in recent years. Future 
reports, which will be compared with this one of June 
30, will show more clearly the changes in the amount 
of stocks being carried. 
ANALYSIS OF STOCKS OF WOOLS, TOPS, AND NOILS 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1934 
220,000,000 Ibs. grease wool 
71,000,000 “ Lith 
19,066,000 “ grease pulled wool 
6,849,000" “  * 
27,000,000 “ 


Woots—Dealers 
Topmakers and mills _. 
Dealers 
Topmakers and mills 
Dealers 





grease wool equiv. of 
sed. and scd. pulled 





Topmakers and mills 38,000,000 
381,915,000 
95,000,000 
476,915,000 
45,000,000 


521,915,000 


Tops gr. wool equiv. of tops 





Noms gr. wool equiv. of noils 





N. Y. Furure Tors 
(530,000) 2,000,000 


523,915,000 


grease wool equivalent 


Wool still in country at 


June 30th 100,000,000 “ 


623,915,000 “ 

ANALYSIS OF STOCKS OWNED MY MANUFACTURERS 
AND TOPMAKERS 
Woot—Manufacturers and 

topmakers 71,000,000 Ibs. grease wool 
6,849,000 “ grease pulled wool 
38,000,000 “ gr. wool equiv. of sed. 


115,849,000 
22,586,000 lbs. 
Tpmkrs. _ 7,775,000 “ 
30,361,000 “ 91,000,000 “ 
206,849,000 “ 
(Noils not included in this comparison) 
ESTIMATED AVAILABLE SUPPLY BASED ON 1934 
PRODUCTION 
1934 shorn clip estimated at 
1934 estimated pulled production 
foreign wool in U. S. A 
EsTIMATED CARRYOVER From Last YEAR 
Greasy shorn wool 40,000,000 Ibs. 
Scoured (on grease 
wool equivalent) 


gr. wool equivalent 


350,000,000 Ibs. 
60,000,000 “ 
13,000,000 “ 











20,000,000 “ 


60,000,000 “ 
483,000,000 “ 


30 per cent of total available supply is held by manufacturers 
and topmakers. (i.e., 206 million Ibs.. out of 690 million lbs. of 
wool and grease wool equivalent, excluding noils. ) 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


New Member National Ways 


and Means Committee 


MBS: H. H. Stevens, 360 South 

Thirteenth East, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been named by President 
Stewart as Utah’s member on the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
National Auxiliary. Mrs. Stevens 
succeeds Mrs. O. R. Ivory, former 
member from Utah. 





PARLIAMENTARY LESSON 
By Mrs. ELMER E. CoRFMAN 


The Substitute Motion 


There are two kinds of amendments, 
Primary and Secondary. 
ways of amending a motion, resolution, 
paragraph, section, article, document, re- 
port, rule or law: 


1. By Addition 

2. By Elimination , 

3. By Striking out and Inserting 
4. By Substitution. 


A general principle in parliamentary law 
is, that but two amendments may be pend- 
ing at the same time, though there is no 
limit to the number of amendments that 
may be proposed. 

The substitute motion carries a privilege 
not granted by any of the other methods of 
amending. It opens to debate and amend- 
ments of the first and second class, the 
original pending main motion and also the 
substitute motion, though the amendment 
by substitution yields to the original mo- 
tion and all motions*of higher rank. 

After the original motion is perfected, as 
well as the substitute motion, the chair 
says, ““The first vote will be on ‘substitut- 
ing’ the following motion for the original. 
Those in favor of substituting will say 
‘Aye’; opposed ‘No.’” If this carries the 
chair then says, “The second vote is on the 
question as perfected through substitution.” 
This is open to discussion and further 
amendments, 

A majority vote carries amendments of 
the first and second class. Such amend- 
ments apply to the article or sections as 
they are perfected. But when a vote is 
taken on these amended rules or laws as 
previously adopted, previous notice and a 
two-thirds vote at least is necessary to 
change such a document after it has been 
revised or a new document presented for 
consideration. 

All amendments must be germane, or be 
related,-to the pending subject. The amend- 


ment may approve of, or may nullify the 
original intent. 

Probably no motions are as generally used 
or abused as those ““To Amend.” 





Something About Textiles 
and How to Know Them 





The first section of this review of Grace 
Goldena Denny's FABRICS AND HOW TO 
KNOW THEM appeared in the July issue 
of the National Wool Grower, page 18. 
Mrs. Grace |. Stewart, President of the 
National Auxiliary, prepared these articles 
with the idea that the material might be 
useful for study in some of the local chap- 
ters. 











There are four . 


INEN is characterized by its smoothness, 
cleanliness, coolness, whiteness, crispness 
and luster. The quality desired in towels and 
hankerchiefs is absorbency. Linen for bed 
sheets is a luxury; but in warm climates it 
is valued for its coolness. It is not desirable 
in a damp climate as it absorbs moisture. 
For table damask linen is preeminent from 
the standpoint of beauty, though cotton 
may replace it for economy and utility. 
Silk, when pure, is the strongest textile 
fiber known though many silk fibers do 
not justify this statement. When they 
split or drop to pieces after brief wear, they 
are not pure silk but have absorbed chem- 
icals which, when dried in the silk, crys- 


tallize and cut the fibers; or when in con- ° 


tact with perspiration or stale air, decom- 
pose, destroying the fiber. 

Rayon should not pass for silk because it 
less expensivev and less strong. However, 
rayon deserves its own place, and is not to 
be despised, but rather welcomed as a fifth 
textile fiber, and the product of the chem- 
ist’s skill. Since it is manufactured from 
cotton or wood pulp, it has the nature of 
vegetable fibers. Because its chemical com- 
position is different, it can never be like 
silk. Rayon has a higher luster or gloss 
than silk. If two pieces of cloth or yarn 
are compared, rayon will prove to be the 
heavier. The rayon fiber is also coarser 
than the silk fiber. It feels stiffer, is less 
elastic, breaks more readily, showing lack 
of strength. A peculiar quality, not found 
in any of the natural fibers, is its loss of 
strength when wet, which it completely 
regains when dry. Therefore, in washing 
rayon, handle it very carefully. White 
rayon has an advantage over white silk, 
where materials must be washed frequently, 
as rayon remains white after repeated wash- 
ings while silk turns yellow. 

If a fabric is creased between the fingers, 
the sharpness of the crease indicates 


somewhat the kind of fibers used. While 
this test is not wholly reliable, it is. useful 
in a fabric which cannot be cut as in ready- 
to-wear garments. Linen creases more read- 
ily than cotton, also holds the crease longer. 
This test, though, is useless where a great 
amount of sizing: has been used. Cotton 
creases, while wool or silk, if unweighted, 
springs back into its original form. 

The composition of cloth may often be 
determined by raveling two sides of a sam- 
ple. The wool yarns are springy and lustrous 
compared with cotton. They also take the 
dye differently. This is apparent where the 
warp is cotton and the woof is wool, as in 
shepherd’s check. Certain fabrics which al- 
ways have a cotton warp are brilliantine, 
mohair, and palm beach cloth. 

Cotton and linen are combined by using 
cotton warp and linen filling or woof. Such 
fabrics are known as union. It is fairly easy 
to recognize if two sides can be fringed. 
The cotton yarns appear dull, soft and a 
dead white, while the linen yarns are stiff, 
lustrous and often creamy in color. 

Silk and wool may be combined in poplin, 
silk warp henrietta, silk warp flannel and 
many novelty fabrics. The warp is usually 
silk and the filling wool. In brocades the 
filling or woof may be silk and thrown on 
the surface in a design. 

The first and most practical test is to 
ravel yarns and untwist them. This will 
show the kind of fiber better than breaking 
the yarn abruptly; for example the wool 
filling in silk poplin is so tightly twisted 
that it breaks like cotton. However, if the 
yarn is merely untwisted the fibers will 
appear kinky and show a springiness absent 
in cotton. If wool and cotton are mixed in 
the yarn another test must be used. 

A simple home test is: Place the sample 
in “a granite pan and cover with a lye solu- 
tion (one tablespoon of lye to one half pint 
of water). Cover and boil 15 minutes. The 
wool will be completely destroyed and the 
cotton left. Wash the remainder in dilute 
vinegar, and rinse. If an all-wool piece is 
tried, it will be completely destroyed. Silk, 
an animal fiber, will also dissolve. This test 
is most satisfactory when the mixture con- 
tains one fourth to one half more of cotton. 
This will also reveal the amount and ar- 
rangement of linen and rayon. 


Another simple test to try on wool and 
cotton mixtures is to place a drop of 2 per 
cent solution of sulphuric acid in the center 
of the sample and put it between layers of 
paper to protect sample and table from 
heat; press with a hot iron. This test has the 
opposite effect of the lye test. Here the cot- 
ton is destroyed and the wool left. 

Then there is the moisture test. In the 
case of a highly napped blanket, moisten 
the fingers and brush across the nap. Cotton 
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will lie down while wool will spring back 
and not absorb the moisture. 


When a small amount of either wool or 
cotton is present in a mixture, when there 
are several kinds of fibers, or when the 
quality of the fiber as in wool, is in ques- 
tion, the microscopic test is the only reli- 
able one. 


Wool fibers show epidermal scales, which 
appear faintly in mohair. Cotton is a hollow 
fiber with a thin cell wall, flattened and 
twisted. Mercerized cotton has a thickened 
cell wall with a part or most of the twist 
removed. The degree of mercerization deter- 
mines the absence of twists. The straight- 
ness of the fibers which cause them to re- 
flect light gives mercerized yarns and fab- 
rics a sheen resembling silk. Linen fibers 
are long, straight, jointed and tapering at 
the ends. The fiber often shows joints re- 
sembling those in bamboo. Ramie (grass 
grown in China) called Canton linen, in the 
yarn, resembles linen, but is much broader 
and irregular in structure. Silk is like a 
solid glass rod with a smooth surface, re- 
flecting light. The fibers of wild silk are 
broader and have fine parallel lines. A rayon 
fiber is broader than silk with lengthwise 
markings. However, because of newer 
methods of manufacture, it is almost impos- 
sible to tell silk from some varieties of rayon 
even by the microscopic test. 

The burning test: Cotton burns with a 
flash, like paper, leaving no deposit. Wool 
burns more slowly, forming a bead at the 
end and giving off an odor like burning hair 
or feathers. Rayon burns like cotton, flam- 
ing up instantly with no deposit, while silk 
burns like wool (being an animal fiber). 
Weighted silk retains its form, as the metal- 
lic deposit on the yarn prevents the flame 
from reaching the silk, therefore the silk 
does not burn. 


Terms 
YarRN—The so-called threads of which 


cloth is made are technically named ‘yarns’ 
to distinguish them from sewing thread 
composed of many yarns twisted together. 
Warp—The yarns running lengthwise of 
the cloth, parallel with the selvage. 
Woor—Or filling—the crosswise yarns 
or those filled in by the shuttle. 
WEIGHTING—Addition of any substance 
to increase natural weight of fabric, usual- 
ly refers to silks which contain metallic 
salts as chlorides or sulphates of iron, tin, 
aluminum or magnesium. Rice powder and 
sugar solution are sometimes used. 
Sizinc—A finishing process. Yarns and 
cloth treated with a stiffening substance to 
give strength, stiffness and smoothness. 
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Educational Wool Display 


Carbon County (Wyoming) Virgin Wool Enthusiasts’ Show 


RAWLINS, the Virgin Wool cap- 
ital, scored again in its wool 
promotion work June 18, 19 and 20 
when the Rawlins Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club displayed 
an attractive wool exhibit at the 
Regional Business and Professional 
Women’s convention held in the 
Canyon Hotel at Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. This exhibit was the 
center of a convention theme typi- 
cally representative of Wyoming, 
worked out by the local club at the 
request of Betty Tolhurst, Wyoming 
state B. P. W. president. 
The convention, attended by rep- 
resentatives from fourteen moun- 


tain and Pacific Coast states, viewed - 


an exhibit consisting of manufac- 
tured articles of wool, specimens of 
fancy work, together with samples 
of wool, shoddy and other pieces 
which brought out the story of how 
the sheep is able to take the leaves 
of the desert brushes and plants and 
make them into one of the four agri- 
cultural fabrics—wool. 

At one of the banquets the table 
favors consisted of small, six by three 
inch, blankets, rolled and tied in the 
accepted fashion, bearing a little 
card which read: “The Wyoming 
cowboys and sheepherders offer 
this virgin wool bed roll to help you 
enjoy our coolish nights. Rawlins 
B. P. W.” These blankets were fur- 
nished by the Baron Mills of Brig- 
ham City, Utah, and were tied with 
yarn. Programs of the convention 
were also tied with woolen yarn in 
the organization’s colors, green and 
gold. 

The exhibit, which was set up in 
one of the alcoves of the Canyon 
Hotel, was constantly attended by 
members of the Rawlins club, who 
were dressed in woolen suits of the 
latest design and cut. These girls 
familiarized themselves with the 
story of the wool in order to explain 
it to their visitors, and stirred up 
such interest that inquiries have 
since been received from nearly 


every state represented at this con- 
vention as well as from visitors from 
as far away as Florida, as to the 
source from which many of these 
articles may be obtained. 

Among the articles on exhibit 
were types of sport clothes, blankets, 
coverlet samples, samples of woolen 
textiles, men’s socks, ties, scarfs, at- 
tractive rugs made of sheep pelts; 
the exhibit of hooked raw wool pre- 
pared by the Wyoming Extension 
Service under the direction of Miss 
Mary Callopy, state leader of home 
demonstration work, and Miss Ber- 
nice Forest, state clothing specialist; 
and fancy work pieces contributed 
by Mrs. L. E. Vision, Mrs. F. E. Fro- 
ling and Mrs. Lulu Anderson of 
Rawlins, all of whom have been 
active in the wool program in Car- 
bon County. 

Commercial companies contribu- 
ting to this particular exhibit in- 
cluded the Botany Woolen Mills, 
the Phoenix Hosiery Company, the 
Baron Woolen Mills, the West 
Unity Woolen Mills and the Cullen 
Commercial Company, Robertson 
Jewelry, Karl’s Clothes Shop and the 
Rawlins Furniture Co. of Rawlins. 

Of great interest in this exhibit 
were purses made by native Indian 
weavers of the Southwest of un- 
usual smart design and attractive- 
ness, and rugs woven by native Mex- 
ican weavers, representing what is 
hoped to be an infant industry 
among the Mexican people of Raw- 
lins, patterned after the work now 
done in New Mexico. 

Credit is due the Rawlins B. P. W. 
Club for the effort and interest 
taken in this movement. This ex- 
hibit appears to have brought to a 
turning point the five-year-old pro- 
gram of wool promotion carried on 
by the Wyoming wool growers 
through their Truth-in-Fabric Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Kleber H. Hadsell, of the Wyoming 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

John J. McElroy. 
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Influence of Australian Merino Blood 
Crossed on American Ewes 


HE “robust” type of Merino wool 
became popular in Australia 
thirty years ago. The Rambouillet 
as known in the United States seems 
never to have been largely used in 
that country, though it is claimed 


a larger weight of higher priced 
wool per acre of land grazed over. 

The Dalkeith flock has produced 
many of the outstanding show and 
breeding rams in Australia for a 
number of years. The flock is 




















1929. Their fleeces have been care- 
fully studied each year by Professor 
R. H. Burns and other specialists of 
the wool department of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. There has 
been no deterioration in density, 








This ram, imported by King Bros. in 1929, also came from 
the Dalkeith flock, which has produced many of the outstanding 
show animals and breeding rams in Australia. Note the length, 
whiteness and density of fleece. 


Rams imported by King Bros. Company of Laramie, Wyo- 
ming in 1928 from the Dalkeith flock of New South Wales, 
Australia. On arrival from Australia the ram on the left weigh- 
ed 163 pounds, and the other, 168 pounds. 








that some French sheep were used in 
the Peppin flock that started the 
development of the popular Wanga- 


Weights and Shrinkage of 1933 Fleeces from Two Half-blood Australian 
Merinos and Two Rambouillets Raised in the Same Way 


nella type. This type, which is now 
widely bred and known under dif- 
ferent names, is characterized by 
extra fleeces of bright bold charac- 
ter with great length and light 
shrinking quality. The wool is con- 
siderably coarser than the older Aus- 
tralian style, though yet on true 
Merino lines. 

The Wanganellas uniformly are 
open in the face and much larger in 
frame than their antecedents. They 
seldom reach the weights of Amer- 
ican-raised Rambouillets, and _ less 
attention is paid to mutton con- 
formation. 

The Australian breeders are con- 
vinced that this type of sheep stands 
hardship and dry seasons better than 
did the old wrinkly and heavy 
fleeced sheep, and that they produce 


Sheep 


', blood Australian Merino x Rambouillet 


Ewe No. 231 Coarse Fleece... 


Y, blood Australian Merino x Rambouillet 
Longer staple and finer 


Ewe No. 190. 
than No. 231 


Rambouillet Fleece No. 2 Long Staple. 


Rambouillet Fleece No. 1 Short Staple. : 


Fleece Weight 
in Grease 
(Pounds) 


Clean Fleece 
Weight 
(Pounds) 


Shrinkage - 
(Per Cent) 


13.5 57.1 eb 


67.3 
71.4 
74.5 


5.53 
4.38 
3.49 


15.3 
13.7 








owned by F. D. McMaster, Cassilis, 
New South Wales. In 1927 Mr. 
McMaster sold the ram David at 
$25,000 to F. S. Falkiner & Sons, 
Limited, retaining the right to send 
50 ewes to him for service. On July 
20, 1927, David ‘sheared 4114 
pounds of high yielding wool. 

.The two rams shown in the cut 
above were imported from the Dal- 
keith flock in 1928 by King Bros., 
Laramie, Wyoming, and a third in 


fineness, or length, such as might 
have been expected to result from 
the harder Wyoming winter. Off- 
spring of the Dalkeith rams and 
Wyoming Rambouillet ewes run 
very strongly to head and fleece type 
of their sires. 

The above figures were furnished 
by Professor Burns, who comments 
further upon the lambs of the first 
cross from the Australian sires: 

The half-blood Australian fleeces show 
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good weight and light shrinkage as com- 

ared with Rambouillets. All of these are 
fleeces produced on range ewes which had 
no special care of any kind. The utility of 
a ewe which produces a large amount of 
clean wool is apparent. 

This year a large number of fleece 
weights were taken. Forty-seven half-blood 
Australian Merino ewes averaged 14.4 
pounds (9.5 to 20.5 range) while 100 fine 
wool ewes averaged 13.3 pounds (7.5 to 
20.5 range). The yield of the half-blood 
Australian Merino fleeces will undoubtedly 


be higher. 
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The body weight of the half bloods varies 
from medium to large and seems to depend 
on the size of their dam. Some of the half 
bloods are quite large. 

The density and length of the half bloods 
are outstanding fleece characters, and the 
penetration of dirt into these fleeces is 
negligible. 

The lambs are quite thrifty and grow 
rapidly. 

The body conformation compares favor- 
ably with a smooth C type Rambouillet. 








Australian Methods of Sheep and 
Wool Classing 


By DONALD SUTHERLAND, Augusta, Montana 


[z IS generally conceded that the 

quality of Australian wool is far 
superior to that of the rest of the 
world, with South Africa perhaps a 
good second. Far from being acci- 
dental, this supremacy is due pri- 
marily to the systematic classifica- 
tion which has been followed on 
almost all large Australian sheep sta- 
tions. For over half a century 
Australian sheep owners have fol- 
lowed a system of classifying and 
culling which has improved the av- 
erage yield per sheep from four 
pounds to over sixteen pounds. The 
writer has witnessed ten stud ewes 
being picked at random from a herd 
of one thousand, during shearing. 
Their fleeces ranged in weight from 
seventeen to twenty-three pounds. 
Large-framed stud ewes average 
eighteen pounds of wool and rams 
from thirty to forty pounds. 


The average American sheep 
owner is very expert at grading his 
flocks by the outward appearance 
of the body and wool. But this does 
not signify that the wool is of the 
best quality after being opened up. 
A nice looking and well-wooled 
sheep or ram may have very inferior 
wool as regards character, bright- 
ness and luster. 

On all large Australian sheep sta- 
tions ewes and rams are classified 
once each year, just before shearing. 
Sale rams are classed at from seven 
to twelve months. In the process 


of grading, the ewes and rams are 
yarded and then taken through the 
race (chute). The classer sits at one 
side at the end of the race, and op- 
posite him sits an assistant, who 
takes the sheep from the man next 
him at the race-side. The sheep are 
thus kept coming along the race 
steadily. After taking the sheep 
from the race, the assistant holds it 
for inspection by the classer, who 
begins by opening the wool in vari- 
ous parts on the body, at the same 
time looking for variations in the 
crimp-character of the wool, and 
noting whether it is broad, medium, 
or fine crimp. He gives close atten- 
tion to brightness or luster, and 
notes whether the wool is dense or 
light. He also notes the outward 
appearance of the body, of the rear 
quarters, whether light or heavy, the 
depth of rib, head, horns, and in 
the case of rams, the folds of the 
neck, etc. 

No matter how good may be the 
rest of the wool, any signs of hair 
protruding from any part of the 
wool, or any indication of brown or 
black hair spots, at once condemns 
the animal. Frosty-faced rams— 
that is, rams which show traces of 
white hair upon the face—are dis- 
carded. After the animal is fully 
inspected, the classer marks it with 
his marking pencil and gives the 
number of the pen to which he de- 
sires it to go. 


From an ordinary band of ewes 
and rams usually four grades are 
made, as follows: 

First grade animals show exceptional 
character in wool—bright white with well 
defined crimp, density and luster; no varia- 
tion in crimp on various parts of body; and 
no physical defects. 

Second grade or medium animals show 
good quality or character, but with slight 
variations in crimp; wool is bright and 
dense; and there are but few body defects. 

Third grade sheep have stronger and 
broader wool; the crimp is broader, has 
some variation and, in ewes, varies from 
sixty to sixty-four spinning counts; the 
body is good. 

Fourth grade animals are either coarse or 
fine; the wool is discolored and has a hard 
feeling; black or brown spots or hair upon 
body; good or poor bodies. These animals 
are sold to butchers or used for station mut- 
ton, the inferior rams being castrated by 
the bloodless method. A good classer can 
handle one thousand to twelve hundred sheep 
in an eight-hour day. 

After being classed, the rams are 
branded with the brand of their re- 
spective class; and when the mating 
season approaches, rams are carefully 
selected for each grade of ewes. The 
successful mating of rams and ewes 
is a science in itself, and requires 
years of close practical study. 

At from six to seven months, 
young rams are shorn for the first 
time. ‘This early shearing greatly 
improves the character of the wool, 
and gives it a much better tip. Thus 
very little waste wool is seen at the 
tip of the staple. In fact, in all good 
grades of wool, the crimp follows 
the staple right to the point of the 
wool. 

Before being sold, all the young 
rams are carefully classed; eye-wool 
is trimmed; the tips are sawed off 
the horns; and hoofs: are also 
trimmed. They are afterwards run 
through the horn-branding race, 
where their number is branded on 
one horn and the year number on 
the other; for example, 305—4, the 
number and the year 1934 re- 
spectively. This numbering is very 
convenient when referring to a cer- 
tain ram. 

So positive are the results of 
classification that the hope must be 
expressed that eventually a much 
more thorough system will be fol- 
lowed by American sheep owners. 
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Four years spent in Australia— 
years intensified by work with a 
herd of special stud rams and ewes 
—have convinced the writer that 
grading in most parts of the United 
States could be patterned profitably 
after the Australian system. That 
definite benefits follow classifica- 


tion, there is no lack of evidence; 
but it seems that the full significance 
of the procedure has still to be 
brought home to many sheepmen 
who could, in the course of a few 
years, greatly improve the quality 
and quantity of their stock and 
wool. 








Trade in Feeder 


[ ROUTH breaking all over the 

region east of the Missouri 
River developed a “pick up” in the 
feeding lamb market late in August. 
Rain developed pastures, seared all 
summer, rapidly creating a mass of 
fall feed that cut cost of gains. At 
Chicago a $6 feeding lamb market 
became active overnight, the coun- 
try disputing possession of second 
cuts of- western lamb bands with 
killers, although the latter bagged 
the bulk of that crop by light sort- 
ing. However, the stalemate dis- 
appeared, the country outlet re- 
opened, and despite present and pros- 
pective high cost of gains, feeders 
displayed interest. At Omaha $5.40 
was a popular price, for good lambs 
$6 was paid, and $5 bought inferior 
lambs. Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and 
northern Illinois have abundance of 
rough feed and will take on a large 
number of western lambs this side 
of November for warming up pur- 
poses, the cost of corn prohibiting 
long feeding. This means that the 
crop of lambs going into feeders’ 
hands will be short routed to the 
killer in low dressing condition. In 
the corn belt stalk fields are vanish- 
ing, drouth prompting farmers to 
garner the entire season’s produc- 
tion of roughage. Grain is mainly 
nubbins, which will make good lamb 
feed and a wealth of soybean hay 
will facilitate, if not cheapen, the 
job. So far, few western lambs kave 
been contracted for corn belt feed- 
ing as fat lamb prices have not been 
encouraging, and for the purpose of 
utilizing roughage, thin cattle cost- 
ing $3 to $3.50 per hundred were 
more attractive investments than 


Lambs and Ewes 


$5.75 to $6 lambs, but feeders recall 
substantial profits made last winter 
in thin western lambs costing around 
present prices, and with blue grass 
pastures coming back under the in- 
fluence of constant rain with lower 
temperatures, are heeding the call of 
the market. 

In any event, light winter lamb 
production is assured, Central and 
southern Illinois, southern Iowa, 
much of Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Colorado cannot in the nature of 
things make anything like a full feed. 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Ohio will do their regular winter 
job, but in any event, tonnage will 
be light. A supply gap between the 
last run of fat, and the early receipts 
of fed, westerns is inevitable unless 
feeders ignore condition, which may 
happen if prices advance sharply. 
The national meat larder will not be 
filled to repletion at any time as 
beef tonnage will be light and the 
new hog crop will go to market 
early. Of course, wool prices will 
exert a potent influence on the lamb 
market, and that influence may be 
adverse, but there is no logical reason 
to assume that last winter’s lamb 
prices cannot be repeated. Present 
feeding lamb prices are predicated 
on an $8 fat lamb market in the 
finality of the operation, a reason- 
able assumption. Repetition of last 
winter’s profit on lamb feeding is 
not to be expected as cost of putting 
on gains has practically doubled. 

Drouth has effectively checked 
expansion of the lamb breeding in- 
dustry all over the farm region east 
of the Missouri River with the ex- 
ception of Kentucky and Tennessee; 
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even in that section this season’s 
ewe buying has merely represented 
replacement. Kentucky has been 
buying yearling ewes at Chicago on 
a $5.75 to $6.25 basis recently, older 
ewes going to Ohio, Indiana, and 
New York at $3.50 to $5.00, or 
enough to take them away from 
packers. A normal season would 
have developed broad outlets for 
breeding stock as lamb growing has 
been, and is, highly profitable. 

Corn at 80 cents per bushel with 
a prospect of $1.00, hay worth 
$20.00 per ton, and every pound of 
roughage highly valued means 12 to 
15 cents cost for every pound of 
gain put on a lamb in the dry lot 
during the coming winter. Cheaper 
gains may be made on reviving pas- 
tures before snow flies, but at pres- 
ent prices of thin lambs, feeders will 
need 8% cents per pound for fat 
lambs to break even. The first 10 
to 12 pounds put on an animal. is 
made at minimum cost, consequent- 
ly early turnovers will be the rule. 
Roughage-fed stock will comprise 
the bulk of killer’s raw material, 
yields will be low, and individual 
weight light. If prejudice exists in 
consumer circles against fat meat it 
will not be audible. 


Unless all the signs are awry, the 


‘lamb market is due to get out of the 


rut in which it has traveled since the 
spring break. Sharp weekly flvctua- 
tions, both in live and dressed trade, 
may be expected. It remains to be 
seen how effective price control 
measures will be and that such meas- 
ures are operative will not be dis- 
puted. The stage is set for higher 
prices if the market is permitted to 
function normally. Not a pound of 
meat is going to the freezer; the 
western crop is going to market 5 
to 10 pounds per head lighter than 
usual; winter lambs will be cashed 
in similar condition. 

Government buying of ewes will 
exert no influence on prices except 
in a prospective sense as much of 
that purchase will never reach the 
butcher, and meat processed is not 
intended for commercial channels. 


J. E. Poole 





Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


Chicago 


AILING a pyrotechnical hog 

market and a cattle trade that 
came to life late in August, lamb 
salesmen at the central markets have 
encountered more or less tribulation 
as the season worked along. Many 
adverse factors were in evidence al- 
though excess supply could not be 
included in the enumeration. Nu- 
merically, slaughter has been mod- 
erate; tonnage deficient owing to 
drouth all over the country with the 
exception of the Ohio Valley which 
ceased to be a supply factor in mid- 
August. Corn belt lambs went to 
market early and at light weight, 
westerns moving in the same manner 
and condition. Killers were short of 
volume most of the time even when 
strenuously resisting advances. 


Government calves monopolized 
killing floors, that lucrative job 
from a_ processing standpoint 
prompting killers to utilize sheep and 
lamb machinery in an effort to catch 
up with the task of clearing govern- 
ment meat. If receipts at the public 
markets are a reliable indication of 
volume, August slaughter was no 
heavier than that of July which fell 
105,000 head under that of July, 
1933. Federally inspected slaughter 
for the first seven months of 1933 
registered only 8,769,043 head, a 
loss of 1,029,000 compared with the 
same period last year. Decimation 
of the western crop by physical 
hardships and early marketing of na- 
tive lambs that could not subsist on 
burned pastures did not influence 
prices as favorably as in the case of 
hogs and cattle, the former advanc- 
ing $2.50 per hundred in August. 
Cattle after a series of bumps reach- 
ed the highest levels of the year. 
Under lighter tonnage, lamb prices 
held right around the basis of Aug- 
ust, 1933; hogs were $3 per hundred 
higher late in the month, fed cattle 
$2 to $3 per hundred higher than a 


year ago. Top cattle at Chicago 
realized $10.85 per hundred against 
$7.25 late in August, 1933; hogs 
$7.50 against $4.50 while the best 
lambs could do was $7.50 or exactly 
the same as a year ago, on a dollar 
afflicted with 40 per cent deprecia- 
tion. 

Based on cattle and hog market 
performance, Chicago’s lamb top 
should have been at least $2 per hun- 
dred higher late in August and was 
obviously out of line for no apparent 
reason other than a somnolent wool 
bourse. As cattle and hog prices got 
away from them, killers became 
more resolute to hold lambs down; 
even the smaller concerns, which 
usually are price supporters, resorted 
to devious expedient. One house, in- 
fected with the economy microbe, 
sent buyers over the hinterland pick- 
ing up native lambs and using a 
manipulated Chicago price basis for 
the purpose. As this particular con- 
cern usually buys top lambs its coun- 
try buying excursion put a club in 
other packers’ hands. In bucking the 
game lambs were the last commodity 
to get over the scales, clearances 
running into late afternoon while 
the whole crop of hogs was fre- 
quently cleared long before noon 
and the day’s supply of cattle was 
picked over to the dregs before 
lunch time. 

Nor was the dressed market per- 
formance more creditable to ovine 
product as fresh pork soared to the 
highest levels in four years and beef 
was marked up sharply, only veal 
and lamb lagging. Rarely does fresh 
pork wholesale above lamb, but on 
this occasion the former sold at $18 
to $23.50 per hundred, lamb at $12 
to $17 per hundred. Veal whole- 
saling at $8.50 to $12 per hundred 
was a serious competitor of both 
lamb and pork. The bulge in pork 
late in August operated to the. ad- 
vantage of lamb, making an advance 
of $2 per hundred possible, although 
dressed lamb was at all times erratic, 


recording fluctuations of $1 to $2 
per hundred within 24 hours. 

No lambs sold above $7.75 at Chi- 
cago during August, few passing 
$7.50 and acres going over the 
scales at $7. Low top of the month 
was $7, at which figure thousands 
of western lambs were cashed. On 
August 10 the market broke and 
did not pick up until the third week 
when $7.25 took a large slice of the 
crop. At the worst period it was a 
$6.75@7 market, from which there 
was gradual recovery to $7.25@ 
7.40. Sorting varied from nothing 
when killers were pressed for num- 
bers to 25 per cent when picking 
was easy. At intervals they took 
everything wearing a fleece and fit 
to bleed; otherwise feeders had a 
“look in.” Much of the time it was 
a one-price market, or showed a nar- 
row spread, second cuts of westerns 
selling within a dollar per hundred 
of the pick of the crop. A handful 
of yearlings sold at $5.50@6.50, ap- 
pearing only at intervals. Ewes were 
ready sale, in limited numbers at 
$2.25@3 largely, range killing ewes 
reaching $3.25. Cull native lambs 
at $5@S5.50 never lacked buyers. 

Dressed prices were considerably 
higher than at the corresponding 
period of 1933 for some unexplained 
reason, possibly reflecting a wool 
market on which little business 
could be done, throwing a burden on 
meat. At the low spot in August, 14 
to 16 cents per pound bought most 
of the lamb at wholesale; later it 
worked into a 15@17-cent trade, 
cull carcasses realizing 10@12 cents. 
At New York choice carcasses 
realized 18@19 cents per pound 
when that market lost its previously 
prolific supply of Kentucky and 
Tennessee product. Bagging the 
mid-southern crop delivered more 
eastern orders at Chicago, but not 
in sufficient volume to boost prices 
as was done in swine trade where 
eastern shippers took the market 
away from packers. A free move- 
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ment of eastern farm lambs going 
direct to killers and not registering 
at any market was a bearish influ- 
ence. Ewe product sold at $5 to $8 
per hundred, that phase of dressed 
trade showing a hardening tendency. 

Late August found sheephouse 
opinion decidedly optimistic. Sep- 
tember will record a generous run of 
lambs, but with pork out of the 
reach of many consumers, beef 
climbing and cornbelt feed lots de- 
pleted both of finished steers and 
hogs, lambs should have an inning, 
especially if western tonnage falls 
down to the extent expected. Ad- 
vancing gradually from a $7 to a 
$7.50 Chicago basis, another dollar 
could easily be put on, and would if 
wool trade perked up. Veals have 
advanced to lamb price levels, and 
as the season’s heavy run of dairy 
calves is over, one recent serious 
handicap to lamb will be eliminated. 
With the other species selling sub- 
stantially higher than at the cor- 


responding period of 1933, lambs 
are unreasonably handicapped. Add- 
ing the processing tax, hog droves 


are costing packers over $9.00 per’ 


hundredweight, and if precedent is 
worth anything, lambs should realize 
more money than hogs. That the 
present situation is somewhat abnor- 
mal will not be disputed as the cur- 
rent supply of mature hogs has dried 
up, killers awaiting the new crop 
which will move freely and at light 
weight in October. Meanwhile a 
high market is enabling them to take 
inventory profits on last winter’s 
accumulation of meat and lard. 
Having no accumulation of lamb or 
mutton, the same incentive to main- 
tain prices in the live market does 
not exist. 

By October the present supply 
relationship of lambs to hogs will 
change. Bulk of the western lamb 
crop will be cashed by the end of 
September; the new hog crop will 


be surging marketward freely in 
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October as this corn crop will yield 
the smallest proportion of hog feed 
in twenty years. As few lambs have 
gone into farm feeders’ hands during 
the early part of the season a supply 
gap is inevitable. Already truckmen 
supplying the Chicago market are 
finding fewer farm-grown lambs to 
move and at eastern markets supply 
is dwindling. A coterie of small kill- 
ers is resorting to the practice of 
bidding market prices for truck 
lambs and getting the bulk of that 
crop, which can be delivered at pro- 
cessing plants with celerity. This 
may be responsible for restricting 
market competition to the disad- 
vantage of values. A large propor- 


tion of the western lambs reaching 
Chicago are now categoried “di- 
rects,” enabling packers to keep kill- 
ing gangs going while buyers haggle 
over prices of the residue until late 


in the session. 
J. E. Poole 








DAVID DICKIE, PRESIDENT 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
GENTLEMEN: 


THE DICKIE RAMBOUILLET 


FREIGHT & EXPRESS STATION 
KIRBY,WYOMING 


P.O.DICKIE.WYO. 


GEO. G. BAIN, SECY. & TREAS 


MORGAN 
SADDLE HORSE 


AUGUST 21, 1934. 


ON ACCOUNT OF DROUGHT CONDITIONS, WE HAVE FOR SALE 800 DICKIE RAMBOUIL- 
LET BUCK LAMBS AT 12 CENTS PER POUND, ALSO 3500 EWE LAMBS AT 6 CENTS PER POUND. 
THE 1933 CROP OF 800 BUCKS ARE ENTIRELY SOLD OUT. 


VERY TRULY YOURS, 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
By DAVID DICKIE, President. 








Omaha 


AMBS met with a better recep- 
tion in August than in the pre- 
ceding two months, but the gains 
were modest in comparison with the 
sharp setback scored in the preced- 
ing periods. Prices at the end of the 
next to the last week of the month 
rested at levels 65 to 75 cents higher 
than at the close of June. 
Favorable factors predominated 
in the opening half of the month. 
Receipts were light generally around 
the market circuit and the eastern 
dressed market showed improve- 
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ment. After a period of advancing 
prices in the first fortnight, how- 
ever, there was a drastic reduction 
*in the third week which wiped out 
a great part of the gains. The up- 
trend was resumed subsequently 
and at this writing (August 25) 
prices were climbing slowly but 
steadily. Fed wooled and fed shorn 
lambs brought $6.95 and natives 
$6.90@6.95. Only plain westerns 
were available, moving at $6.15@ 
6.50, although choice kinds were 
quotable right up close to the $7.00 
mark. Top for the month was 
$7.75, paid for one outstanding load 
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BROS. | 


Rambouillets and Corriedales 


We are holding a limited number of fancy Rambouillet 
and Corriedale stud rams for our customers. 
Also some stud ewes of both breeds. 
Our Rambouillet yearling range rams are all sold. 
1000 HEAD OF CORRIEDALE YEARLINGS 
FOR RANGE SERVICE ARE PRICED VERY ATTRACTIVELY, 
CONSIDERING THEIR QUALITY. 


Address: 


KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYO. 


RAMS 
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Candland Rambouillets, Heavy 
Shearin3, Smooth Bodies, Biz, 
Boned. We havea Grand Lot of 
Range Rams and Flock Headers. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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of fed woolskins, outside of which 
nothing passed $7.35. 

Movement of rangers attained 
good volume, mostly from Idaho and 
Oregon, although Wyomings were 
beginning to move after mid-month. 
Percentage of feeders was liberal and 
quality as a rule plain, although a 
fair number of loads did reach mar- 
ket in good slaughter condition and 
with quality enough to sell straight 
at top prices. Supplies of fed lambs 
in feed lots were nearing depletion. 
Natives came in about seasonable 
numbers, with the percentage of im- 
mature and unfinished lambs not 
quite so large as was the case a month 
ago. Receipts locally were running 
well ahead of those for July, but 
were lagging behind August last year 
and promised to be the lightest for 
this month for any year since 1907. 

Liberal supplies of feeder lambs 
met with surprisingly good demand, 
prices reaching levels 25@35 cents 
higher than at the close of July. 
Movement was mainly to northern 
and eastern Iowa and sections of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and other 
states which have been fortunate 
enough to escape the widespread 
drouth. There was much uncertain- 
ty as'to future developments in the 
feeder situation. The corn crop is 
negligible in a large portion of the 
corn belt, most fields already having 
been salvaged by cutting and putting 
into hastily constructed silos the un- 
matured crop. Alfalfa supplies are 
limited and prices advancing. With 
alfalfa over the $20.00 mark and 
corn more than 75 cents per bushel, 
costs of putting fat on lambs are al- 
ready two to three times more than 
a year ago. Numerous farm feeders 
who regularly take out lambs will be 
out this year and commercial feed 
lot operators, whose yards and barns 
are almost empty, have as yet shown 
no inclination to begin operations. 
This condition, however, is partially 
seasonal, as there is always a lull 
during the hot months. Top price 
for feeders for August was $6.00, 
paid sparingly. A fair number 
moved at $5.85, but the bulk of the 
month’s business was in a $5.25@ 


(Continued to page 27) 
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Manti Live Stock Company 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep for Over Thirty Years 














Our offerings this year, both in Rambouillets and Corriedale Crossbreds, are 
the best we have ever produced. 


Big, Smooth, Wonderfully Fleeced Rams We Guarantee Our Breeding 


MANTI LIVE STOCK COMPANY 
MANTI, UTAH 
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Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


Madsen Type 


We have consigned to the 1934 National Ram Sale four out- 
standing Stud Rams, “Big Boy,” “Colonel,” “Quality” - and 
“Professor.” Also a splendid pen of five Stud Rams and a won- 
derful pen of twenty-five. 





Better breeding has made the Madsen Rams leaders. “They 
are in demand the world over. 
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We have for sale 600 head of our big, thrifty, “Madsen Type” 
young ewes. Price and quality will suit purchaser. 








Single or carload lots, rams and ewes, for delivery anytime 
until October 1. 


Use the Best — Use Madsen’s. 
“Professor” 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


PHONE 174-175 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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MONTANA 
RANGE RAM SALE 


CONSIGNORS: 








WILLIAMS & PAULY 
DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
MOUNT HAGGIN LAND & LIVESTOCK COMPANY 











The Range Sheepmen of the Northwest are cordially invited to attend. 


Rambouillets — Hampshires — Crossbreds 


1000 Rams 


AUCTION SALE STARTS AT NOON, SEPTEMBER 27th, 1934 


FREIGHT PAID on all purchases of 25 head or more or on consolidated shipments of this 
minimum from Deer Lodge to all points on the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, Milwaukee, 


Union Pacific and Burlington in Montana, Idaho and Wyoming. 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA—On U.S. Highway 10S. SEPTEMBER 27th, 1934 
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MARSDEN 
LIVESTOCK CO. 


Due to lack-of feed this winter we 
will sell cheaply: 


400 Registered Rambouillet Ewes 
on or before October 1 
Ages 1s - 6s 


Also 150 Rambouillet Ram Lambs 
And 100 Rambouillet Ewe Lambs 


MARSDEN 
LIVESTOCK CO. 


PAROWAN, UTAH 


Note: Wyoming Wool Men—See our 
entry of 100 Rams at Casper, Septem- 
ber 20-21. 

















1000 RAMS 
FOR RANGE SERVICE 
Rambouillet Yearlings 
Can Be Seen on Range Near 
Evanston, Wyoming 
Address: 
ROY R. MOORE 
Ferris Hotel Rawlins, Wyoming 








RAMS—CROSSBRED 


250 Yearlings 


Thrifty, Rugged: Range Raised 
Rambouillet-Romneys, 115 Head 
Rambouillet-Lincolns, 135 Head 


E.W. WAYMAN 
Ingomar, Montana 








They Must Be Shropshires 
IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 
no extra cost to you. 


}The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


American Shropshire 





Lamb Market Conditions 
(Continued from page 24) 


5.75 range, with less desirable kinds 
and peewees on down from there to 
the $4.00 level. H. F. Lee 


Denver 


GHEEP receipts were heavy on the 
Denver market during the month 
of August, totaling more than 300,- 
000 head compared to around 250,- 
000 for the same month last year. 
Trade was fairly brisk from day to 
day, and prices at the close of the 
month were around 50 to 75 cents 
higher than at the close of July. 

On the closing session of July best 
Colorado range lambs were bringing 
$6 to $6.35 while western range 
lambs were selling largely at $5.50 
to $5.75. At the close of August 
choice Colorado range lambs were 
bringing $5.75 to $7, while western 
range lambs were selling at $6.65 to 
$6.85. 

Feeder lambs: were good property 
during the month with sales ranging 
from $5.25 to $5.50 for good lambs 
at the close and choice blackface 
feeder lambs sold up to $5.75. 

W. N. Fulton 


Kansas City 


"THE August lamb market did not 

make any headway towards a 
higher price level. At the close of 
the week ending the 25th quotations 
were practically in the same position 
as at the close of July and about 50 
cents under the high point of the 
month recorded on the 9th, when the 
top reached $7.35. The $7 price was 
paid on several days during the 
month, but in general trade was re- 
stricted by light receipts and plain 
to medium quality of the offerings. 
Hot dry weather was an added bear- 
ish factor. 

One of the outstanding features 
in the livestock price structure was 
that hogs sold above lambs for the 
first time in more than three years 
and the advance in fat cattle placed 
lambs at a considerably lower level 
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Oregon Delaine Rams 


We have for Sale 
200 LARGE, SMOOTH 
DELAINE MERINO RAM LAMBS 
(February lambing) 

Out of Registered Ewes and Sired by 
Registered Rams. These Rams are 
Range Raised, Hardy, and Healthy. 

Will be ready for inspection July 15th 

at Meacham, Oregon 
Select them early, delivery this fall. 
OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 
Abundant pasture and water assure 
excellent maturity. 
A few extra head will assure you lamb 
crop from unexcelled wool pro- 
ducing sheep. 


THE J. E. SMITH LIVESTOCK 
COMPANY 


Under bd Direction of W. Pocey Folsom 
EACHAM, OREGON 

















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, 
XENIA, OHIO 














HAMPSHIRES 
RAMBOUILLETS 
CORRIEDALES 


STUD AND RANGE RAMS AND 
EWES OF EACH BREED 


Watch for Our Sheep in the 
National Ram Sale 
In 14 larger shows in 1933 we took 
120 first premiums, 73 seconds, 
and 99 others; 60 Championships. 


MALCOLM MONCREIFFE 
Big Horn, Wyoming 




















LINCOLNS 


We Are Offering for This Season: 
25 Stud Rams Cae ent Sey ponte 


10 500 Ram Lambe 


These rams have heavy fleeces of 
good quality, strong bones, and good 
eads. 


THE MAPLES STOCK FARM 
ERNEST ROBSON & SONS, Proprietors 
DENFIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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RANGE RAISED HAMPSHIRES 


\ See 


My 1934 offerings of yearling rams in the National Ram Sale and at home were 
selected from the flock in the above photograph. My entire purebred flock of ewes and 
rams trails 135 miles from the home ranch to the Sawtooth Mountains and back in the fall. 

These Hampshires are bred “in the purple” and the conditions under which they 
developed insure strongest constitution and fitness for range service. 


L. L. BRECKENRIDGE 


Twin Fails, Idaho 

















HAMPSHIRES 
FOR SALE 


400 Ewes, Registered or Eligible 
200 Ewe Lambs 

200 Ram Lambs 

300 Yearling Rams 


J. NEBEKER & SONS 
Stockton, Utah 














HAMPSHIRE 


Rams and Ewes 


I have for sale 400 yearling 
Hampshire range rams all out of 
registered ewes by registered rams. 
These rams are range bred and 
range raised and will work in any 
country. 


I would also sell 250 registered 
Hampshire yearling ewes, now on 
the open range. 


S. W. McCLURE—Bliss, Idaho 








American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ewes Sired by Suffolk Rams Produce More Frank Hatch, 


The Only Organization in the United 
States whose sole object is the Promo- 
tion and Registration of the Suffolk 
Breed of Sheep. 


Officers and Members of Advertising 
Committee 


S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah, President 

Geo. B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah, Vice 
President 

Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Secretary 

W. S. Hatch, Pocatello, Idaho 

Frank Hudson, it. Lander, Wyo, 

Farrel Carter, Nephi, Utah 

Leroy Ostler, Nephi, Utah 

Woods Cross, Utah 


Pounds of Lamb Per Ewe than those bred Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah 


to any other breed. 


Register with Our Society and Help Promote This Most Popular Breed 








‘than fat cattle. Thus August actual- 


ly relegated fat lambs to a relatively 
low bracket. On the basis of relative 
prices many believe that lambs are 
too low and cannot be maintained in 
the present position for any length 
of time. 

There may not be any shortage 
in lambs as far as numbers are con- 
cerned, but the per cent of finished 
lambs is among the smallest on rec- 
ord. Because of the scarcity and high 
prices of feed, finished lambs will 
remain in limited supply throughout 
the season. At the high point in 
August best lambs brought $7.35 
and at the low point $6.35. 

Fed yearlings started the month at 
$5 and closed at $5.35. At the high 
point $6.10 was paid and at the low 
point $4.85. Grass yearlings sold at 
a range of $3.50 to $4.50. Ewes 
brought $1 to $2.75, mostly $2 to 
$2.50. After the first week of the 
month the prospective federal buy- 
ing at an announced price of $2 a 
head on the range cut off the run of 
old ewes. If the government pur- 
chases the contemplated 5 million 
sheep, as announced, there will be 
few, if any old ewes at markets. 

Trade in feeder lambs was limited 
by the small supply offered. Native 
feeders ranged from $4.25 to $5.25 
and westerns $4.75 to $5.75. The 
fall trade has not started, but recent 
rains in central corn belt states have 
increased the inquiry. 

Without doubt the scarcity of 
feed is the main problem in the feed- 
er lamb situation, but even this al- 
though still serious is better than it 
was a few weeks ago. Rains from 
Missouri eastward in the past ten 
days have revived pastures to a con- 
siderable degree and have also in- 
sured a good start for fall sown 
wheat and forage crops. Southern 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and the Texas 
panhandle have had enough mois- 
ture in the past few days to start 
wheat sowing and a large acreage 
will be planted. If the main wheat 
belt of Kansas gets good rains in the 
next two weeks a record acreage of 
wheat will be sown. This will be 
done primarily to provide winter 


(Continued to page 30) 
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Wills Stoex 


rr?” SUFFOLKS Faty 
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We are offering an especially strong 
lot of both stud and range rams this 
year. We feel that these rams are 
unsurpassed for style, type, and qual- 
ity. If you are unable to visit our farm 
before the National and Idaho ram 
sales, we invite you to inspect our 
offerings there. 


H. L. FINCH Soda Springs, Idaho 


1 Single Stud 
Pen of 5 Registered Yearlings 
Our rams are Large, Smooth, Good 
Type Suffolks. We have been consis- 
tent winners at the Leading Livestock 
Shows in the Pacific Northwest. 


FLOYD T. FOX 


Silverton, Oregon 
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Mount Haggin Hampshires 


We Can Supply Range Raised Yearling Rams or Ram Lambs in Lots or Carloads 
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Our Range Hampshire Rams Have Topped the National Ram Sale for Years. 


In mutton quality, size and bone, our sheep are outstanding. Our range was excellent this year 
and our rams have never been better. 


MT. HAGGIN LAND & LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


H. C. Gardiner, President ANACONDA, MONTANA Tom Drummond, Shepherd 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 


Shipped knecked 
down—easy te set up. Built 


Sidney Stevens Implement 
Ogden, Utah 











The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 305,400 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00. 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre nm any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 
. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
Crawford, Nebr. 
Juno, Texas 
SEN Pleasant, Utah 
Joseph H. King... -a--.--Laramie, Wyoming 
Frank Bullard Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 























* 
Do You Know? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 


you market lambs in 100 days. Let 


us tell you about it. 


We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 
yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 


for what you want. 


American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass'n. 


MACMILLAN HOOPES .... 
Wilmington, Delaware 


HELEN TYLER BELOTE mony © fgoveteny 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, 


...President 
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Lamb Market Conditions 
(Continued from page 28) 


pasturage. Railroad feed-in-transit 
yards in the vicinity of Kansas City 
which have close to a quarter of a 
million head carrying capacity have 
procured ample feeds for large oper- 
ations this coming winter. Some 
sheepmen have already planned to 
short feed at home and finish at feed- 
ing transit yards. Others intend to 
utilize feed in connection with wheat 
pasturage. 

Reports indicate that northeastern 
Colorado and western Nebraska will 
not be able to feed within 50 per 
cent of normal supplies. Feeding in 
the Arkansas Valley and the pan- 
handle of Texas will be materially 
reduced from last year, so it is up to 
the corn belt eastward from the Mis- 
souri River to handle the largest per 
cent of feeding lambs. It is also 
reasonable to anticipate that prices 
for fat lambs during the coming win- 


ter will be high. C. M. Pipkin 
St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts were comparative- 

ly light this month. For 24 days 
the total was 77,600, compared with 
96,504 for all of July and 118,161 
for August last year. Of the month’s 
total 35,101 were from the range 
states, 

The lamb market during the 
month was up and down from day 
to day, and is now (August 25) 15 
@25 cents higher than at the close 
of last month. 

On today’s market range lambs, 
natives, and clips all sold up to 
$6.75, with 89-pound fed Califor- 
nias at $7. Other westerns sold 
$6.25@6.65, and bulk of good na- 
tives ranged $6.25@6.65. At the 
high time during the month, on the 
9th, best natives sold at $7.50, fed 
Californias $7.75, and Idahos straight 
at $7.25. 

Demand for feeding lambs has 
been very light, most offerings sell- 
ing at $5.50, with a few up to 
$5.75. Ewes, yearlings, and wethers 
are around 75 cents higher for the 


month. H. H. Madden 


A\PPROVED and used by pro- 
gressive sheepmen everywhere. 
Brands. wet sheep as effectively 
as dry. Stays on in all kinds of 
weather. Positively does not 
mat or harm the fibres. 


Branding liquid | 
STAYS rhe ee ego 
ON ©. F. Wises - 224 ° SW. Temple St. 
Thomas Whitmore, 1688 N. E. Dekum 
SC 7 7 - nzt00 Boulder 


BRANDS 
MORE 
SHEEP 
Per 
cya me), | 


REMOVES WORMS OVERNIGHT 
Or Your Money Back 

Rid your sheep of these parasites! Our iron clad 
money back guarantee assures you of a perfect 
worming job. C-S Tabs are made of finest copper 
sulphate and nicotine sulphate, endorsed by lea‘ 
ing veterinarians, state universities, and S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Thousands of breeders us: 
this effective wormer regularly. Best on the mar- 
ket! NEVER fails. Prices: One hundred for $1.50; 
five hundred, $6.00; thousand, $10. Send today for 
your order We Pay All Postage. 

LIVE STOCK SUPPLIES CO., Dept. 77, 

5741 Emerald Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


rave 510 0°20 


on every saddle or harness. Buy direc 
from the factory. No middleman’s profit 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumer 
BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 


The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 





SALT LAKE 
ENGRAVING 


REGENT STREET 
UTAH 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE _ illustrated 
cal 5 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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WORM CAPSULES 


( TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) effectively 
CONTROL STOMACHWORMS 


in SHEEP ALSO FOR LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS AND HOOCOKWORMS 

iN HOGS AND OTHER LIVESTOCK 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm 
ICCC? Send jor Wustrated 

Bullerine Ne 3 oetate. iol Noo oral 
arpeern dress Desk N-13-I 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














Hoof Trimmin3 Secateurs 


World famous as the ideal instrument to use in 
paring sheep’s hoofs to get rid of FOOT-ROT 


1. Solid Forged 2. Best Creuse Steel 
3. Double Straight Bitted Blades 
4. Secure Grip Handle 5. New Low Price 


$4.50 Postage extra, shipped C.O.D. 
Money Back Guarantee If Not Satisfied 


For Sale by 
California Wool Growers Assn. 
595 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Write for Complete Catalog of Stockmen’s Supplies 




















I. D. BODINE R. L. CLARK 
Walnut 1978 Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 





Office Phone: University 1661 

















Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


localities it was 40 per cent and from 
that down to nothing but feeders. 
We saved about 10 per cent more 
lambs this year than in 1933. About 
65 per cent of our fat lambs are 
sold here to be shipped direct to 
packer concerns, which is about the 
same proportion as in the two pre- 
vious years. I do not know of any 
feéder lambs being contracted yet. 

There are about a fourth more old 
ewes in the flocks of this district 
than was the case four years ago. 
Between 5 and 6 per cent of the 
ewes, and maybe more, will be sold 
to the government under the sheep 
drouth plan. 

R. T. Jenkins. 


NEVADA 


The high temperatures and dry 
weather have continued through the 
month generally, leaving the state in 
great need of rain everywhere, es- 
pecially for the growth of fall and 
winter range forage. Range live- 
stock are thin in many places, but 
average better at the higher eleva- 
tions where forage has done fairly 
well. The artificial improvement of 


water supplies and watering places , 


has enabled livestock to reach better 
pasturage in places. The wild hay 
crop is poor, and alfalfa only fair 


as a rule. 
UTAH 


Abnormally warm weather has 
continued, and showers have been 
scattered and uneven, though help- 
ful where they fell. As usual, the 
heaviest precipitation was over the 
mountains and especially the south- 
ern plateau country. The ranges 
have thus held up to good condition 
in the higher areas, though some- 
what restricted for the want of 
water. Later, some streams rose a 
little in response to rains. Livestock 
are good on the mountains, but only 
fair or poor elsewhere. The fall and 
winter range has not yet been started 
as a general rule, though some of the 
southwestern country has had 
enough rain to help appreciably. 








AHLANDER’S 
SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Mr. Sheepman: This trailer will save you $75 
per month in feed of horses, and yet give you the 
use of your truck for hauling lambs, feed, etc. 


Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has every 
convenience, such as full size bed, stove, cup- 
boards, table, bins, drawers, large storage com- 
partments, etc. Weatherproof construction, of 
steel (insulated). Electric wiring for lights or 
radio. Neat convenient camp that will save you 
50 per cent in cost of operation. 

Camps in stock. 


Write for details and prices 


AHLANDER MFG. CO. 
476 So University Ave. Provo, Utah 





Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers 
1205 N. W. Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 





————_-__— 
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Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 


$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 





“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 

















Letterheads 


For National Woolgrowers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Ferron 


Our summer range is 50 per cent 
below normal as a result of the 
drouth, and unless we get rain soon 
our winter range will only be about 
10 per cent normal. There will be 
some brouse, but no grass or weeds. 

We have 50 per cent more feeders 
to market this year than last and 
what fat lambs we have will be 
lighter. Our lamb crop was slightly 
larger than usual. 

Ewe ages are much above what 
they were four years ago, as most 
growers have been forced to sell all 
their ewe lambs. So most herds are 
made up of a larger per cent of old 
sheep. Personally I think most of the 
sheepmen should sell these old ewes 
to the government. About a fourth 
of the ewes are above five years of 
age. 

Practically all of our fat lambs 
are purchased direct by the packers. 
There have been no contracts of- 
fered yet on the feeder end. 

Fifteen cents has recently been 
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paid for wool; as much as that is be- 
ing advanced on consignments. 
Morris Singleton 


Monroe 

The range has been damaged over 
50 per cent by the drouth. Our 
lambs are poorer and smaller than 
usual and will have to go as feeders, 
and around 20 per cent of the ewes 
will probably be sold under the 
drouth relief plan. 

Some wool has been sold lately at 
26 cents with a one per cent dis- 
count for tags. On consignment, 18 
cents is being advanced. 

No one is making contracts yet 
for fall delivery of feeder lambs. 
Practically all of our fat lambs are 
sold here to go direct to packers. 


Mrs. Thos.. Simonsen 
COLORADO 


Temperatures have continued 
pretty steadily above normal every- 
where, but light to moderate show- 
ers in widespread areas have tended 
toward improvement of pastures, 
ranges and late crops. Soils have not 


been penetrated very deeply, how- 
ever, and more moisture is needed 
generally. Rains interfered locally 
with haying, but a considerable ton- 
nage has been stacked. Livestock are 
generally in good condition over the 
western slope, but they are only fair 
to poor east of the mountains. 


LaVeta 


As a result of the drouth, feed on 
the summer ranges has been very 
poor, and the fall and winter out- 
look is none too good at present 
(August 23). 

The lamb yield around here was 
higher this year by from 30 to 60 
per cent than in 1933, but the lambs 
are not carrying so much flesh. No 
offers have been made yet for feeder 
lambs to be delivered this fall. Most 
of our fat lambs are sold at the mar- 
kets, and do not go direct to packers. 

From 12 to 14 cents is being paid 
as advances on consigned wools. 

Wm. F. Owens. 
Grand Valley 


The drouth cut feed about in half 


on our summer ranges, and there 














The Center + 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— 
From All Sections—To All Sec- 
tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 
East’s Buying Point. 


KANSAS CITY 


Every Convenience 
Best Service 
Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


is at — 
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will be about 60 per cent more feed- 
er lambs than in 1933. However, it 
looks as if feed would be fair on 
the fall and winter grazing areas. 

There are about 25 per cent more 
old ewes in the bands around here 
than there were four years ago. I 
think about 20 per cent of the ewes 
will come under the drouth relief 
plan. 

Eighteen cents is being advanced 
on consigned wools, but have heard 
of no outright sales. No feeder 
lambs have been taken either. 


Hallie Parkhurst 
Meeker 


Feed on the summer range has 
been 15 per cent short of a year ago, 
but recent showers have revived it 
some; the fall and winter ranges will 
not be more than 30 per cent of nor- 
mal. The drouth will also be reflect- 
ed in the condition of our lambs to 
the extent of an increase of 20 per 
cent in the number of feeders. 

So far as I know no one is con- 
tracting feeder lambs yet. Last year 
was the first year packer buyers 
sought the growers of this section 
directly and as a result I think about 
10 per cent of the fat lambs are be- 
ing marketed direct to them. 

I do not know of any wool being 
sold recently; practically all of it has 
gone on consignment. 

About 60 per cent of our ewes are 
past four years in age. It is not pos- 
sible to estimate now about how 
many of the sheepmen will take ad- 
vantage of the drouth purchase 
plan; much will depend on what 
strings are attached to the contract. 


H. P. Ottosen 
Cheyenne Wells 


In through here summer range 
conditions are about as good as usual, 
and if we do not have a wet fall, we 
will have good winter ranges. 

We had a slightly larger lamb crop 
this year; most of: them will go to 
feeders. 

Advances on consigned wools 
range from 14 to 16 cents; no direct 
sales have been made recently. 

About 10 per cent of the ewes 








Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 


National Ram 


Sale 


GATEWAY TO COAST AND EASTERN MARKETS 











HERE never was a better feed 

made for bringing sheep through 
the winter than Purina Sheep Check- 
ers. Not just cottonseed meal nor 
linseed meal—but both of them plus 
good blackstrap molasses and other 
heat-making and tissue-building in- 
gredients all in one for winter feeding. 
Purina Sheep Checkers are hard and 
dry—they roll easily from the bag 
in the coldest weather. 

Get all the facts before you buy. 
The price of Purina Sheep Checkers 
is attractive this year. Write or wire 
for today’s quotation. The answer may 
surprise you and save you money 
this winter and next spring. 


OTHER ESSENTIAL 
‘INGREDIENTS 


PURINA | 
SHEEP 
CHOW 





PURINA MILLS 
Denver, Colo. 
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PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP PROTECTION 


Ovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 


For the treatment of complicated cases of hemorrha- 
gic septicemia with secondary infections. 
is bacterin is steadily coming into wide use by 
western sheepmen. Many report the complete stopping 
of death losses upon vaccinating flocks. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Agressin 

Immunize your flock against this dangerous disease. 
One dose gives safe protection. Don’t wait for trouble 
but vaccinate and avoid losses. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


For prevention and treatment. Desirable for use in 
infected flocks and for vaccinating exposed sheep, goats 
and lambs. 

The immunity conferred is not considered as lasting 
as that developed by Hemorrhagic Aggressin but it is 
preferable for controlling outbreaks or for vaccinating 
exposed or infected animals. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Company 


Get Rid of Worms in Sheep 


Franklin Drench Powder is effective for expelling 
both the stomach worms and tapeworms, In aldition 
to the copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, it con- 
tains other medicinal ingredients that help to expel 
the killed worms and in the healing of the lacerated 
linings of the intestines. Water only need be added to 
the powder. Complete directions are on each age. 

A.20-ounce package will make five gallons of drench 
solution. This is [se for 320 doses for mature shee 
or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or kids. Price $4.50. 
Three or more packages at $4.00 each. 


Protect Your Sheep from Theft 


_ A nose brand does the trick. Franklin Brand-em-ol 


is a chemical branding liquid that makes a clear, last- 
ing brand without heat and without pain. Very inex- 
pensive and easy to apply. Half pint 75c, pint $1.25, 
quart $2.25. Send for special Brand-em-ol booklet. 
At Drug Store Agencies. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo El Paso Salt Lake City Marfa SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


Kansas City Alliance Rapid City Los Angeles Santa Maria Calgary 


FOR HELPFUL FREE LITERATURE 





IEAIR: IAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


67 W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 








SAVE MONEY 
By sending your orders and repair jobs to 
FOWLER & SMITH 


Mfrs. of Harness and Saddies, Pack Saddies, 
Bags and Sheepmen’s Supplies 


139 W. First So. - Was. 1026 - Salt Lake 
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| The Answers Mean Money 





Where Can I Get 
the Best Price? 
ae ae | 
What Is the 
Weather 


Forecast? 
@2@2¢ 


Can I Save Money 
if 1 Buy Now? 


























The telephone can help you get the answers 
to these and other questions quickly. It not 
only brings news and keeps you in touch but in 
emergency—fire, sickness or accident—it brings 
help in a hurry when you need it most. 


If you are without a telephone now 
why not get in touch with us today. 






































will probably be sold to the govern- 
ment under the drouth program. 


W.H. Otto 
NEW MEXICO 


Extremely hot, dry weather has 
been very unfavorable for livestock 
and ranges over the state generally. 
A few local showers occurred in 
middle and western counties during 
the month, and in the last week a 
good rain came to the Pecos Valley, 
all helping a little, but not enough. 
Range conditions are as bad as they 
can get over large areas of the south- 
ern and eastern portions. The pros- 
pects for winter feed are very poor, 
as it is now too late for rough for- 
age and range grasses to grow, even 
if rainy weather should begin. Many 
streams are dry and others are the 
lowest known. 

Capitan 

I am unable to estimate accurately 
just what the effect of the drouth 
has been. The ranges, of course, are 
very poor and will probably con- 
tinue so, and of course, we will have 
more feeders to market than usual. 
We were able to save probably less 
than half as many lambs as we had 
last year. Very few of our fat lambs, 
probably only 10 per cent, are pur- 
chased directly by the packers. 

There have been no transactions 
in wool around here lately. 

About 30 per cent of the ewes will 
come under the sheep drouth pur- 
chase plan. 

Geo. A. Titsworth 


Lovington 


It has been a very dry and hot 
summer, the range is short, and feed 
high. ; 

The lamb crop was about the same 
as in 1933, but many of them will 
not be fit for market this fall. There 
was some early contracting at 6 
cents, but since then there has been 
no trade whatever. All the lambs in 
this country are sold direct to 
feeders. 

Very little difference in the age 
of the ewes now and four years ago. 
I judge there will be about 30 per 
cent go to the government if it does 
not rain soon. 


~~ -« 65 (* Se 6 Pow Ss SS OOO 
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Most of the wool has been shipped 
out on consignment, with advances 
from 12 to 17 cents, but there have 
been some sales ranging from 15 to 
19 cents. Some growers are still 
holding their wool. 

Junious Tulk 


ARIZONA 


Hot weather has persisted, but it 
has become cooler at night pretty 
generally. Showers have occurred in 
most sections, some of them being 
heavy enough to improve range 
prospects and watering conditions. 
Grasses are green in some places, and 
will afford good feed due to recent 
rains. Watered crops and hay are 
good in many sections. Livestock as 
a general rule have done fairly well, 
though some have been on feed in 
the southern portion. 


Holbrook 


In our country ranges are a little 
dry, but otherwise in fair condition. 
Feed on the fall and winter ranges 
will be good. 

Our lamb crop was about 25 per 
cent greater than in 1933 and about 
half of them will be fat. There has 
been no contracting whatever for 
feeders so far. About 50 per cent of 
our fat lambs go direct to packers. 
We expect to hold all of our ewe 
lambs. 

Do not know of any recent trans- 
actions in wool; 14 cents is being ad- 
vanced on consignments. 

Tomas Ortega. 


Wickenburg 


Water and feed were scarce at the 
opening of the summer here, but 
there is good water and feed now 
(August 25). The drouth has not 
had a very bad effect in our locality. 
Estimating winter feed conditions is 
rather difficult at present. The 
amount of range feed is indefinite 
as it depends on the rains we get, 
and it looks as if the price of hay 
will be out of sight. 

Our lamb crop this year was in 
about the same size as last year, but 
we lambed in pasture and it cost us 
more money. About 50 per cent of 
the fat lambs raised here go direct to 
packers. All of our own lambs are 
pasture fed and fat. 


There have been no sales of wool 
recently. We were offered an ad- 
vance of 15 cents to consign, but 
did not accept it. 


Mike Ohaco 
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WESTERN TEXAS 


Temperatures have been above 
normal, and in most places precipi- 
tation has been much below. As a 
result pastures and ranges have de- 
teriorated appreciably and the live- 
stock water shortage is acute over 
extensive areas. In the last week or 
so, limited areas have had good 
showers of rain, which promise to 
help the situation definitely in those 
counties. Crops have suffered for 
moisture. Livestock average only 
fair as a rule. 

Mason 


The effect of the drouth can be 
measured by the fact that some of 
the sheepmen are feeding already. 
And fall and winter feed will be 
very poor unless we get rain the 
first part of September. 

About half of our fat lambs go 
direct to packers. No contracts have 
been made yet on the feeder end of 
the crop, which will be about the 
same in number as last year. 

We think that the government 
will be offered about a fourth of the 


ewes in this section in its relief plan. 


Lehmberg and Jordan 
Sterling City 
The effects of the. drouth have 


been very severe On Our ranges, es- 


‘pecially where they have been fully 


stocked and the winter and fall areas 
are dry as “the devil.” Eighty per 
cent of our lambs will be feeders this 
year. 

Around 25 per cent of the ewes 
of this locality will be sold to the 
government. 


J. D. Lane & Son 
Menard 


Feed on the summer range is very 
short and the situation is becoming 
serious in some places, due to the 
continued drouth. And there will be 
no feed for winter unless we get rain 
soon. 

The lamb crop this year was just 
about half as large as last years’, that 
is on the basis of number of lambs 
saved per hundred ewes, and there 
was about 30 per cent more feeders 
than usual. : 


R. Q. Landers 
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If all the shareholders of Swift & Company 
were transported to one spot, it would take a 
city larger than Ogden, Utah—the city pic- 
tured above—to house them. 

Yés, nearly four times as large—since 
every shareholder represents a family. 

More than 55,000 men and women in all 
parts of the world are owners of Swift & 
Company. Of these, 23,400 are women. 
More than 12,000 are Swift employes. Many 
are farmers and livestock raisers. Anyone 
may become a shareholder. 

The controlling interest in Swift & Com- 
pany is not owned by a few. It takes more 
than 2,400 persons to vote a majority of the 
stock, 


The success of Swift & Company has been 
due to the service rendered by it to pro- 
ducers, retailers and consumers, over a long 
period of years. 

The distributive system used by Swift & 
Company is a highly efficient one. Meats 
and dairy and poultry products are shipped 
in the same refrigerator cars. All these prod- 
ucts are sold to a retailer by the same sales- 
man—not a dozen salesmen, each selling 
one product. Instead of a dozen trucks be- 
ing used to deliver a dozen products, one 
truck delivers all of them to the same store. 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s 
net profits from all sources have been only a 
fraction of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy 
consuming city, town and hamlet in the United States 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the “Swift Bridge of Service’’ exhibit, and the Swift plant at the Union Stock Yards 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
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and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
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road facilities in all directions and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
ERVICE 
ATISFIES 
HIPPERS 


oS 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Let Your Live Stock Take You to 


Chicey See Sontinuous to Nov. Ist, 1934 
4 i< “i 

If you ship your lives "to the Chicago Union Stock Yards, the 

railroad will furnish you free transportation as caretaker to market and 

return and allow you to stay in Chicago for ten days. Only a single car- 


load is now required to secure this transportation from any point in 
the West. 


Suppose you decide to stay in the city for two days to see the 
World's Fair and numerous other attractions. The cost of such a visit, 
including admission to a ball game and a theatrical show, need not exceed 
$7.50, or less than 5 cents per hundredweight on an average carload of 


livestock. 


SHIP 


YOUR STOCK TO 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF THE WORLD 





